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PREFACE. 



As there is npthing to allege concermug the 
' importunity of friends/ in excuse for briiiging 
this Tale before the Public, it may be necessary 
to offer some apology for adding to the num- 
ber of unnecessary books with which the world 
is already encumbered. 

There seem to be two distinct species of 
Novel now chiefly in vogue : the axxe calculated 
to spread folly and mischief; the other, to pu- 
rify'the morals, and amend the heart. 

The balance between these has hitherto been 
very uneven; the latter appearing in a very 
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small proportdon^ compared with the former ; and 
any additional weight thrown into the scale of 
virtue^ must hasten the time when the other 
scale will rise, and scatter its contents to the 
winds. 

The Author, being of opinion that a Novel 
should always be a moral or reliffiatis story ^ il- 
lustrative of character and principle^ has endea- 
voured to unite utility with amusement, and to 
avoid those errors which axe most prevalent and 
most pernicious. 

In this Story, there is no interest excited by a 
display of vicious passions ; which, by familia- 
rising the mind with vice, unavoidably destroys 
its innocence. 

No encouragement is given to satire or ill- 
nature, by the introduction of characters from 

m 

real life. 

The profanation of sacred names, by associat- 
ing them with light and mirthful subjects, has 
been, as much as possible, avoided. 



PREFACE. VU 

The obvious objection there is to anonymous 
writing, must be the excuse for the apparent 
presumption of prefixing a name to a work th^ 
may be considered as too insignificant for notice. 

If, by shunning the rock of vicey the Author 
has unwittingly fiEdlen upon that of dullness, she 

can only plead, like Lady M , when asked 

why she wrote such intolerable nonsense — that 
she torote as well as she could. 
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CHAPTER I. 

** Who now shall seek, with fond delight, 
Thy infant steps to g^de aright ? 
She who with doating eyes would gaze 
On all thy little artless ways, 
Alas is gone I — ^Yet shalt thou prove 
A father's dearest, tenderest loye." 

In a beautiful county in the West of England 
lived General Harrington. He had retired from 
the world to enjoy domestic privacy with his wife 
and children ; but, after a very few years of peace 
and happiness, he found himself unexpectedly 
left a widower, with two Uttle girls, who were 
henceforth to look to him as their only guide and 
protector. 

During the few months in which propriety 
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demanded that he should indulge his grief in 
solitude^ he found nothing to relieve him from 
the wretched feeling of desertion^ but the amuse- 
ment he derived from his children. His eldest 
girl, Ada, was old enougH to enliven him with 
her innocent prattle; and he soon found her so 
necessary to his comfort, that he removed her 
almost entirely from the nursery, and made her 
his constant companion. 

Often would he stroll out for hours together 
with his little daughter perched upon his shoul- 
der, one of her arms encircling his head, whilethe 
other grasped a huge nosegay of wild flowers, 
which he gathered for her as they went along ; 
and though it was their inevitable fate to be flung 
away at the end of the walk, yet the following 
day others were still coUeeted with renewed in- 
terest. 

When Ada was old enough to ride, her &ther 
bought her a pony, and then, with his young 
companion by his side, he rode about his estate, 
or explored the surrounding lanes, till Ada grew 
active and fearless, and became the bestrid^r, 
fisher, and gardener, of her age, in Christendom. 
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What she had acquired of those acoomidifih- 
aeate in wHch young ladies are generally in- 
stracted^ remains a mystery. She knew nothizi^ 
of geography^ grammar^ or music ; and it might 
have been as well^ perhi^s^ if she had not known 
how to read ; for, being left entirely to her own 
discretion in the choice of books^ and haTing all 
the curiosity natural to childhood^ she amused 
herself by readiz^ any yolume that seemed 
entertaining. She ran through all the novels 
she could Sjixd, selected such parts of Shak- 
speare as were intelligible^ and turned oyer the 
hookB in her father's Ubrary^ to find something 
to her taste^with all the freedom and importance 
of a bibliopolist. Thus it may readily be con- 
ceiyed how much more rapidly her imaginatioiL 
was deyeloped than h^ judgment. 

Her language was naturally adc^ted in some 
measure from the bo<^ she studied^ and was 
eft^L &r beyond her years. She gaye her own 
meaning to words she did not understand^ whidi 
VesAan xntmanfr tuxn to her conyersation^ that 
could not but be yery engaging in a pretty child 
of seyen years old. 

b2 
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Shie soon began to identify herself with all 
the heroines of her acquaintance ; and^ finding 
her father nuich amused by her ronymcing, she 
indulged herself, to the extent of her genius, in 
acting scenes of her own invention. 

When any visitors came to call upon the 
General, his little companion was always found 
either sitting at his feet or trotting by his side : 
and aikshe was never dismissed on the arrival of 
strangers, she Ustened to all that was g(Wg on, 
and, with the least encouragement, joined in the 
conversation with great naivete. She was often 
at such times called upon to exhibit her talents 
for composition or mimicry ; and acted scenes or 
recited verses with unbounded applause. Her 
quaint remarks never &iled to excite a smile, so 
that she early learnt to expect and enjoy flattery. 
One day, aa she was standing flattening her nose 
against the window, and gazing eagerly out, she 
suddenly turned round to a party of gentlemen 
and exclaimed, that Nancy Smart was again 
talking to Eoger at the back gate, adding, "That 
girl will be ruined, if she does not take care !" 
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The gendemen were in fits of laugliter at this 
remark ; and asked her what she meant ? 

" Why," replied she, "it is pretty much like 
Effie talking behind the wall to that man in the 
book ; and she got into prison very soon after 
for it." 

Another day she flew to her &ther with the 
greatest eagerness, an4 earnestly implored him 
to go and live in Siberia. 

" What for, Ada? '* said he. *' I*m sure I am a 
great deal more comfortable here." 

" Oh, but if you would go to Siberia, papa, 
you would soon like it.very much." 

*' Indeed I do not think I should, my dear." 

*' Would you not like me to be dressed in ftirs, 
papa ; and wear boots, and shoot the wild birds 
for you — and be just like Elizabeth? " 

He stroked her soft hair, and said he liked her 
very well as she was. 

" I like you to stroke my hair, papa ; it is just 
like old blind Julian, who felt his daughter be- 
cause he could not see her. I wish oh no," 

added she, checking herself, " I don*t wish you 
to be blind, papa." 
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** Thank yon," said the General, knghing: 
*' if I were to be Uind to be like one man, and 
go to Siberia to be like another, I shoidd lead a 
pretty life of it upon the whole." 

*^ Did you ever read * Elizabeth/ papa ? " 

" I believe so, but I have no recollectian of it* 
Come &0W, there's a darling, read it to me." 

Ada brought her low chair, and placuig her* ^ 
self at her father's feet, read to him, with feeling 
and repression, the beautiful story of ^ Eliza- 
beth,' while he, insensible of its charms, tooka 
comfortable doze in his arm chair. 

The only thing that Ada was ever made to do 
against her will, was learning her catechism on 
Sunday. Not understanding half of it, and being 
quite unaccustomed to learning lessons, she found 
application once a week intolerably irksome ; and 
when her task was over she joyfiiUy received per- 
mission from her father to put by her book, and 
read to him out of the great £unily Bible. 

In this she took much delight^ and read straight 
through &om beginning to end ; there was not 
any part she did not find interestmg : and she 
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eqiially enjoyed the Patriarchal story^ the Jewish 
wdsrs^ and the sublime imagery of the Prophets . 

With a large Bible spread open before her, her 
arms and half her body leaning over it, she 
would kneel upon a chair and read for hours to- 
gether; sometimes listening to the explanations 
of her &ther, and at others, interspersing her 
own original remarks. 

One day, as she was thus' poring over the Pro- 
Terbs^ she stopped at the yerse * Thov shaU beat 
hhn with Ae rody and shalt deliver his soul from 
\ HeUJ Here she put her finger on the place^ aad 

looking up, said, '^ Papa, Matilda told a story to- 
day, and I taught her it was rery wrong." 
! '' That was right, Ada." 

^' But nurse would not let me whip her, papa." 
' ** No, you should not whip her> poor child ! " 

*^ But you see here. Thou skalt beat him wilh 
Ab rodr 

" Yes, but that is not for a sister." 

*^ Oh but I mean to be quite a mother to her, 

I and be just like Ihe eldest sister in the cave, who 

did everything like a mother to Augustine. 
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Come here^ Matty, and tell Fapa, what I. told* 
you. to-day, about lies." 

^* It is naughty to tell them/* said the child, 
looking up with smiling simplicity. 

And where will you go if you tell lies ?" 
To the place that^s made of brimstone and 
treacle,** . . • . 

Though rather disconcerted at her pupil's 
mistake, Ad£^ could not help laughing. The 
General was delighted, and he laughed on, for 
five minutes, Ada joining every now . and then 
with a fresh burst, and even Uttle Matty chiming 
in for company. 

Such was the course of Ada's life till she was 
nine years old : what she would have become 
had she proceeded in the same manner tOl she 
was nineteen, fortunately was not to be proved, 
as the timely acquisition of a valuable fiiend, 
made a sudden change in the system of her edu- 
cation. 

It was at this period^ that a lady of the name 
of Morton came to reside in the neighbourhood. 
.She took possession of a small place called Beech 
Grove, that had long been untenanted. It soon 
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asimmed a new aspect tinder her superintendeiice, 
as she spared no'expence in making it an elegant 
and agreeable retreat. Her garden was laid out 
with much taste^ under her own direction^ fi»r she 
took great delight in all those simple pleasures 
which it requires a superior mind, or perfect in-, 
nocence, to appreciate fully. 

Though a woman of genius, she still retained 
that simpHcity of taste which enaoled her to re- 
teive as much pleasure from a fine landscape or 
an opening flower, as from a page of poetry, or 
ike conversation of a brilliant wit. 

Mrs Morton had for many years Uyed in the 
world, where she had been highly esteemed for 
her talents and virtues. From her youth she 
had been so remarkable for wit and acute powers 
of reasoning, that she had been early noticed 
by the first men of talent of the day ; and the 
admiration she exdtied would have been enough 
to destroy the simpUcity of any person of le* 
strength of mind ; but amidst all the intoxication 
of flattery, she had the good sense to perceive 
that she owed much of her brilliancy to the re- 
flected light of those who honoured her with their 
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patronage ; and with the modesty of real geniiis, 
she was willing to ascnhe to herself less merit 
than ^he actually possessed. 

Mrs Morton soon became aware that the con- 
stant incense offered to her vanity was peculiarly 
unsuitable to the growth of that humble piety^ 
which^ as she increased ia years^ she became 
more and more eager to attain. 

As soon as she had qtiite decided that her 
present life warred against her future interests, 
and that she could not sufficiently withstand the 
temptations of a flattering world, she hesitated 
no longer in her course ; no time was lost in vain 
struggles between her wishes and her duty ; she 
did not adopt the palliative measure of withdraw* 
ing imperceptibly from the snare, but she took 
the only effectual method, and quitted the world 
at once, and for ever. In the sweet retirement 
of the country, she now devoted the rest of her 
life to the good of her neighbours. Here she did 
not limit her benevolence to clothing the poor, or 
teaching ignorant peasant children to read : she 
did all this, but she did not leave undone the 
social duties demanded of her by society. 
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She knew she was not to live for herself alone ; 
she did not therefore withdraw her lights but 
shone, in all companies. There was Htde that 
could call forth her genius in the quiet country 
neighb(mrhood where she resided; nor could she 
expect to meet with many^ who could enliven 
her retirement with the pleasures of intellectual 
intercourse ; but she did not on that account per- 
mit her talents to degenerate. She spent much 
of her time in corresponding with persetis of 
eminent talent and piety ; she read a great deal, 
and wrote several works for publication; and 
whether they were addressed to the capacity of 
the learned^ or adapted to the 'simple \mder- 
standing of the cottager, they were equally distin- 
guished for their good sense, sound morality, and 
excellent reUgious principles. 

Though many of Mrs Morton's neighbotirs 
ware not capable of appreciating her character, 
and others were awed by her talents, there was 
one little personage who instinctively felt her 
superiority, and nothing daunted by the distance 
between them, insinuated herself immediately 
into her affections. 
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This was Ada Harrington^ who was about 
nine years old when Mrs Morton came first to 
call upon the General. She was sitting in a 
wheel barrow in the garden, reading intently, and 
so deeeply ei^gaged with her studies, that she was 
not aware of any one's approach, till her £ither 
called out to her to come and speak to Mrs 
Morton. She inunediately scrambled out of her 
seat, and advanced towards the stranger, who, 
saluting her kindly, asked what pretty story she 
was reading. 

" It is the history of Charlotte and Werter,'* 
replied Ada. 

*^ Indeed ! and how far haye you got in it ?" 

" Oh! they have just kissed the canary bird to- 
gether ! It was very wrong of tjiem !" 

" Why was it wrong, Ada ?" 

^^ Because Albert did not like them to play so 
much together ; and Charlotte was his wife, you 
know." 

Mrs Morton looked rather surprised, and then 
said, " Must not wives play?" 

" Not when they are forbid, I suppose,'' re- 
plied Ada. 
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Mrs Morton smiled; she saw that the mind^ 
though precocious^ was still innocent; and taking 
the little girl by the hand^ she walked through 
the garden with her^ and easily gained her in- 
terest and attention; for ^^she had that sure in* 
' dication of a good heart and a fine mind^ an ex» 
ceeding love for children^ and a power to attract 
and amujse them." She became much interested 
by the intelligence and animation of her young 
companion^ and obtained the General's permis- 
sion for Ada to come often and yisit her : they 
then parted^ mutually pleased with one another. 
After this, Mrs Morton took great interest in 
the improvement of Ada's mind, and it gave her 
great concern to see how much her present edu- 
cation was likely to ruin her future happiness. 
The whole tenour of her life seemed calculated 
to foster her vanity, without cultivating her un- 
derstanding. She was already so accustomed to 
success in society, that flattery was become ne- 
cessary to her enjoyment, and if by chance she 
remained unnoticed longer than usual, she be- 
came painfully excited, even to tears. Even her 
admiration for Mrs Morton, who had acquired 
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unbounded influence over her mind^ was not en- 
tirely free from vanity* She considered her a£ 
a model for imitation^ and contemplated the 
posribiUty of resembling her, and becoming at 
some future day equally the object of univers^ 
regard. 

This ambition had the effect of giving her a 
great desire to improve her mind; and being now 
anxious to acqtdre information^ she was not dis- 
pleased when the General, at Mrs Morton's ear- 
nest request, placed her imder the tuition of 
a governess: a lady of good principles and a 
kind heart, but imfortunately not a httle deficient 
in judgment. Mistaking the reverse of wrong 
for right, she commenced at once a thorough 
reform, and immediately set about teaching Ada 
according to the most approved method of modem 
education. Instead of weaning her gently from 
her former unsettled habits, she withdrew her 
at once from all her amusements, and keeping 
her strictly to her studies from morning till night, 
allowed her only such recreations as she deemed 
consistent with elegant propriety; and if her fa- 
ther had not occasionally released her to walk or 
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dde with him^ Ada^ imder Miss Prose's care^ 
would have pined like a wild bird caught in a 
cage. 

As ske was remarkably active and intelligent, 
she did not dislikeher studies ; but it was a source 
of perpetual amusement to her to baffle Miss 
Frose^ by learning only those things that pleatted 
her fancy, and resisting all her attempts to instil 
Grammar, Arithmetic, or the use of the Globes 
into her head; for, as her governess could not 
explain them to her satisfaction, she persisted in 
maintaining the opinion that there was no sense 
in them. She was sadly offended at not being 
allowed to read any more novels, but she took 
her revenge by writingthem herself in the spare 
pages of her copy books, and generally figured 
in them as the heroine of her tale. 

She sometimes shewed her productions to Miss 
Prose, who laughed, and called her a strange ro- 
mantic girl, but did not forbid her writing, as 
she thought it might be of advantage to her pu- 
pil to acquire an easy style of composition. So 
Ada scribbled on, delighted to be called roman- 
tic; and thus her errors, instead of being era- 
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dicated^ only attained a more fozxnidable growth. 

One day Miss Prose gave Ada a &eme tx) 
write, " On the use of Grammar y^ and finding 
iier pupil Tery negHgent and unwilling to apply, 
she peremptorily threatened her with a long im- 
position, if it were not finished at the given time. 

Ada then took up her pen, and after writing 
very diligently for ten minutes, folded up the pa- 
per, and presented it with great gravity to her 
governess, who opened it, and to her great sur- 
prise, read as follows : — 

ON THE USE OF GRAMMAR. 

To write a theme in such a little minnte 

On what appears to have no meaning in it, 

Is more than e'en Philosophy could do, 

Without the stimulus of pleasing you. 

And as Pro9e cannot make it into sense, 

We'll try if Poetry has more pretence. 

Now, what is Grammar ? — Let the wise ones tell, — 

A prosing art that teaches one to spell ; 

What more ? — It parcels out what people say 

Into verbs, adjectives, etcetera. 

It makes us place our words by rule and measure, 

Instead of here and there at will and pleasure ; 

Cramping the genius by those odious rules. 

Which I should think were only made for fools. 

Had I my will, I'd tie it in a sack, 

And sink it in a well with Levisae ; 

Tutor^s Assistant the same well may swallow, 

And Keith with his Celestial Globe may follow. 
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We vriH not weary the reader with any farther 
detail of Ada's childhood; but haying glanced 
at the origin of her foibles^ we will resume our 
story when she had attained the age of eighteen. 
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CHAPTER II. 

" Her dark and eloquent eyes, mild, full of fire, 
'Twas heaven to look upon ; and her sweet yoicCy 
As tuneable as harp of many strings, 
At once spake joy and sadness to my soul !*' 

Charles Seward, a young gentleman of about 
six-and-twentjr years of age, had, after a late 
season in London, determined upon recruiting 
his exhausted spirits by taMng a tour in Wales; 
and on his way thither he was induced by a lady 
of the name of Ives, who resided in the ndgh- 
bourhood of Beech Grove, to remain with her a 
short time, to explore the celebrated beauties of 
the "Wye. r 

The house he visited was large, and well- 
filled with guests, which helped considerably to 
diminish the tedium of a country life: but the 
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amusements were so different from any he had 
been used to enjoy, that on the third ^j after 
his arrival he began to experience strong symp- 
toms of ennui; which decidedly increased, when 
a quiet, continued^ settled rain reduced him 
one morning to the occupation of walking up 
and down the drawing-room, alternately gazing 
through the window to wonder at the weather, 
and stopping to observe the progress made on 
the embroidery frames^ which stood before the 
young ladies. After successfully repressing a 
yawn, he exclaimed^ ''I do wonder at those 
men going out in the rain. I can't conceive 
what they mean by it." 

^^Oh!" said one of the young ladies, "we 
never think of staying in-doors for a little rain : 
why it always rains in shire." 

" Does it really ? — ^then I do not think I should 
like to live here, though it is so beaudftil." 

" Oh, it does not, really," said Grace Battle; 
"do not believe what Miss Grey says: there is 
hardly a day when we cannot get out between 
the showers." 

"Well, you've mended the matter much," 
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said Seward, laughing ; " but I do hope it will 
be fine to-morrow, for bur party up the hill:" he 
then resumed his walk; the young ladies con- 
versed together about their worsteds and their 
patterns, till he presently stopped again. — '* It 
is a very odd thing that I should never have met 
Miss Harrington: I have heard her mentioned 
fifty times : I should like to see her." 

'^For your comfort, then, she is coming here 
to-day." 

*^ Is she not rather blue ?" asked Seward. 

'^Oh no, not at all; she is very clever and 
entertaining, but not Jfee." 

*^ In my opinion," said Miss Grey, " she is a 
remarkably disagreeable girl." 

'^ You axe the first person I have heard say 
that." 

*'It is my opinion, Mr Seward; and it is 
founded upon observation, that a very vain per- 
son can never be agreeable." 

"But," said Grace, ''you do not call Ada 
vain ? I think she is just the reverse : with beauty 
and talents like hers, it is surprising any one 
should be so unaffected and artless." 
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^^ I think she shews very little talent; heat oon- 
versatioix is remarkably Mvolons, and I never 
heard her make a literary observation." 

"I wiU set you all right," said Seward; ''I 
will engage to find out what she is in half an 
hour." 

" Ah ! you had better mind what you are about; 
take care of your heart." 

" My heart has been pretty well hardened in 

» 

London; I am not a&aid: but is she any thing 
of a flirt?" 

"Oh ! too bad for any thing; she would flirt 
with ^A€ Pope/" 

" A proof she is qidte heartless/' said Miss 
Grey. 

" In that case she is the less dangerous." 

"Oh! but indeed," interposed Grace, "it is not 
&ir to say such things of her; she is very amia- 
ble and very affectionate, I assure you. Now 
Mrs Morton, you who have known Ada so loi^, 
do pray stand up for her." 

" My d^ar Grace, since Ada is coming here 
to-day, Mr Seward will soon be able to judge 
for hiinpelf ; my report imght be partial; but I 
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do think Miss Grey has been rather severe upon 
her." 

^'I'always speak my mind," replied Miss Grey, 
"for in my opinion there is no good in concealing 
one's sentiments." 

Mr Seward took particular pains with his toilet 
that eyening, and it was so late before he was 
sufficiently dressed and perfumed, that when he 
entered the drawing room before dinner, he found 
the whole party already assembled. 

He stationed himself near an open window 
among a group of gentlemen, and amused him- 
self by looking round the room in search of Ada; 
he perceived that there were three strange young 
ladies present, but there was nothing which ena- 
bled him to distinguish positively which was the 
olgect of his search. One lively little brunetta 
was sitting on a sofa, laughing and talking with 
two gentlemen; he felt that he should be disap- 
pointed if she were Ada. Another young lauy 
was sitting at a table, with her back towards him, 
looking over a portfolio of drawings, wiA her 
9rm round the waist of a child: he could not see 
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her face^ but there was decidedly nathing pecu- 
liar iQ her back. 

The third was a beauty, who had adbmed 
herself with all that studied peculiarity of dress, 
which shewed her determination to excite remark, 
if not admiration. 

Dinner being now announced, and the couples 
beginning to pair off, he was requested to hand 
Miss Harrington, and turning instinctively to- 
wards the beauty, saw her in the act of vanishing 
with a tall, long-backed Mr Montague : at the 
same tune the young lady at the portfolio, look- 
ing up at the mention of her name, Mr Seward 
stepped forward, and conducted her in silence to 
the dinna: table. Hie first glance he gave at 
his companion decided him at once that she was 
no beauty; and as she seemed remarkably silent, 
he began to suspect that neither was she any wit. 
The first time he heard her speak, was in reply 
to some remark addressed to her by the opposite 
gentleman, and turning round at the sound of a 
musical voice, he was struck with the beautiful 
carnation in her cheek, and the traces of a smile 
which still lingered on her lips. 
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Sevard, imwilling that her smiles ai^d her 
blushes should be monopolised by anotheij de- 
termined to rally his spirits and commence a 
conversation. He began with a subject he 
thought congenial to her taste : — ^^^ Are you fond 
of riding ? " 

'^Yes, I am yery fond of it," replied she, 
gravely. 

*' Have you been riding to-day ?/' 

" Yes, I rode here — all in the rain." 

" Have you a clever horse ? " 

" I don't know," repKed Ada, smiling; " he is 
good, and that is a better thing." 

" Are you a judge of horseflesh ?" 

She lifted up to him her large hazel eyes with 
a playful expression, and replied No ! — she was 
content to ride her horse without knowing what 
he was made of. 

Seward laughed, and an animated conversa- 
tion ensued, and by the time dinner was oyer, he 
had made up his mind that she was handsome 
and. fascinating; moreover her varying colour 
gave a certain air of diffidence to her manner 
that wa^ highly interesting. He no longer won- 
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dered at the admiration she excited^ but being 
determined that he ^m>uld not be considered as 
forming one of her train^ he resolved to keep 
away from her in future ; and it was not till he 
had retired for the nighty that he recoflected how- 
he had been attracted to her side by her laugh- 
ing eye, five miautes after he had left the dining 
room, and that he had engaged her in conversa- 
tion nearly the whole evening. He thought to 
himself that she would be the most attractive 
person he had ever seen, if it were not for a 
slight touch of satire that was discernible in all 
her lively remarks, and he could not help being 
aware that while he was induced to smile at her 
wit, she was all the time playing him off for her 
own amusement. 

When the party assembled at breakfast the 
following morning, Seward observed the same 
reserve in Ada's manner that had struck him on 
his first introduction to her, and she did not re- 
sume her sprightiy tone till the proposed party 
of pleasure was discussed. It was a beautifiil 
morning, all blue, and green, and yellow, with 
sky, and trees, amd sunshine, and there was no 
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thing to impede their enjoyment. A conjsultation 
was held upcm the mode of proceeding : some 
?ivere prepared to ride^ ()thers preferred drivij^y 
and a few agreed to take a shorta: road through 
a wood^ and walk up a steep hiU to the ptace 
of rendezvous. 

Seward's heart beat for a moment with the hope 
that it would be so arranged that he might ride 
or walk with Ada, but his hopes were cut short 
at once by Ada herself, who asked Mrs Mor- 
ton's pemrissioH to drive her in her pony car- 
riage, which request was readfly granted/ 

The walking party formed, by far 1^ most 
Kvely group, as among them were some happy 
little mortals, from twelve to fourteen years of 
age, one of whom was Matilda Harrington : this 
little phalanx was escorted by Mr Montague, who 
preferred their company ta that of the yoUng or 
old ladies, in consequence perhaps of his being 
a middle-Higed gentleman himjself, according to 
the opinion of his youthful companions, 

'' What a pity it is," said one litde girl, " that 
Ada is not with us; though, to be sure, I sup- 
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fose flbe. is too <^ to saramUe^ morfr she is carae 
out." 

^^No/' 9^ MatiUa, ^^ahe does not tiiink 
m^nBh of tliiat. She yexy often now has a race 
witib. Biie^ wlieo9L die ir tired of sxtting sta{>id witb 
papa." 

^^ Is papa very stupid V asked Mr 'Montague. 

" Oh ZLO— of course sot," said Matilda^ blusB.- 
i«g; "orOy .onxetdmes, after taUcmg or reading 
tqgetl&er a long tbne — and then dropping asleep 
— and Ada o&aid of opening tibe door to wake 
him^ you know— and watching till he is fast — 
and then, creeping out to me^ who am beckoning 
her throi^ die win^dow—jou may think she is 
glad enough to skip out and down the ayenue 
into the wood» I suppose^ though^ she will cease 
to run soon^ when she is twenty." 

<^Good gracious! to hear you talk of her 
being twenty ! why it seems bat yesterday that I 
saw her hopping along on> one foot^ because she 
was tired, and could not afford to rest more than 
one leg at a time.'' 

^^Oh how droll! she coidd not hop up this 
hill, I thiiik — come along, Eose. Giye me your 
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hand, Mr Montague, and scramble] ns up this 
knoU/* 

^^ Here kre two hands at your service, ladies 
-*-two at a time will not be too much for me,* 
and up hoj^d, skipped and scrambled the little 
fairies. 

Meantime Ada was solemnly driving 'Mrs 
Morton in her pony carriage. There were few 
things she enjoyed so much as a tSte-a»tdte with 
her friend, for though there was such a disparity , 
in their years, there was a buoyancy of spirit in 
Mrs Morton's character, which rendered her 
capable of sympathiziag with the warm feelings 
of youth. Age had strengthened her in wisdom, 
without depriving her of that cheerfulness of 
temper and hopefrilness of spirit which is so 
often found blended with the most serious and 
profound feeling, in minds of the highest order. 

She thanked Ada for leaving so many gay 
eompanions to accompany her, adding that she 
was particularly glad that day to have her so- 
ciety in preference to any other. 

^' Tell me," said Ada, '* have I not guessed 
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truly that there is something which difettobs 
your spirits to-day ?" 

*^ Ajad is jtLat the reason^ my love, you ckose 
to be my companion ? I am the more obliged to 
you : it is a proof of friendship for which I feel 
grale^: it is in such little things oile sees a 
real friend. The truth is I am sufimng from 
what must be a serious affliction to any woman: 
I. find I haye made enemies where I ought to 
have, secured friends; and where I have endea^ 
voured to do most good, there have maliee aod 
' envy been most bitterly raised against me. If a 
female once steps beyond the bounds of private 
life, and brings herself before the public, it is 
her .inevitable &te to suffer. Women are. not 
suited to the wear and tear of the world ; home 
is dieir happy kingdom, and they never pass ite 
boundaries without finding Hiemselves in an 
enemy's country." 

" But do you regret, then, that you and your 
works are known to the world?" 

" For myself," replied Mrs Morton, " I think 
if I had my choice, I should prefer having my 
name obliterated from the memory of the public ; 
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birt foi' my woxis I do not say the same^ as (es:-^ 
cept a few of my early productiDns) they have 
e^er been written for the beztefit of my fellow 
ci?eatures/' 

'^ I know *envy does merit as its shade pnr-i 
sue ;' but what can you have done to excite ma- 
lice ? " 

" I hare tried to do good my own way, witere 
veiy different ways were in vogue ; and haYtng 
devoted a litde volume to the aM of a chapel, 
which I wished to erect in a very populous dis* 
triot, where £here is literally no place of wor- 
ship, I have incurred the displeasure of one of 
the large proprietors there. Declaring that I 
wish to msike all his workmen ranters and rebels, 
ke has raised such an outcry against my chapd, 
that I fislly expect to hear of its beiog pxdled 
down^ juijBt as I had hoped to have secured the 
object of my wishes. ^ Happily I have nodung 
to do with events but cheerfully to submit to 
them;' but this I feel very difficult in the pre^ 
^edt instance ; aind I cannot but feel grieved to 
Bee a man, who has so much weight, prefer 
ijiirowing it into the scale of evil instead of 
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good* I can forgiye him what he says against 
me/ if he would only cease to hinder the pro- 
gress religion is maMsg in his district. I have 
jnst heard that he has threatened to dismiss from 
his work all those men who send theia: children 
to the new School." 

'* I am very sorry," said Ada ; " and I hearti- 
ly wish the man were hanged." 

" Not seriously, I hope, Ada ? " 

'^ Perhaps not quite ; but I am sure his death 
would do more good than his life." 

"Of that you are not the best jo^e, my 
dear ; and do not, even in jest, say -thing any 
so very presumptuous*'* 

At the end of the drive there was still a 
^ quarter of a mile to walk; and Mrs Morton 
slowly proceeded, leaning on Ada's arm. 

The haven of rest was a green amphitheatre, 
nearly smrounded by a thick wood : towards this 
they were ascending a sloping hill, in which was 
cut a winding path. 

All the rest of the party were assembled on 
the spot, and were watching the approach of 
ihe two ladies : presently Mr Montague sepa- 
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rated himself from the group^ and descended 
the hiU. 

"They are all waiting impatiently for Miss 
Harrington," said he ; " so you had better run 
up, Ada, and let me take your place by the side 
of Mrs Morton." 

" Go up, then, my dear ; they are impatient 
for you." 

" Oh never mind — ^let them wait," said Ada. 

" If you will take my advice," observed Mon- 
tague, "you will not try their patience too long, 
for fear they should begin without you." 

Ada laughed, and ran up. 

" Ada, Ada, come quick, we are going to play 
at * follow the leader,' and we want you to lead 
tihe way : but run first, Grace, and ask Mrs Mor- 
ton at what time we shall be back for luncheon." 

" I will go," said Ada, " I shall be back in a 
nnnute." 

Down the steepest part of the hill she ran, 
first fast, then faster, faster, till she was evi- 
dently unable to control her steps : she sprang, 
leaped, bounded, and would infallibly have 
thrown down Mrs Morton, or flown over the 



H^6g^ at the bottom, had not Mr Montague in«» 
tercepted her passage^ and, with outspread arms, 
Ewaked her arriyal : in she rushed, panting with 
firight^ as a loud laugh was raised behind hfr," 

" Never mind^ Ada," said Montague, geiitly 
drawing her arm within his, '^ It is not the ihrst 
time I have saved you firom a falL Thank your 
good fortune that it was not Mr Seward; the 
laugh might have been louder. 

Ada returned from this adventure a little crest- 
fallen : she soon rallied her spirits^ however, for 
'^follow the leader," and contrived to lead a 
mazy dance over hill, over dale, over brake, over 
briar, till, springing over alow fence, where none 
but the gentlemen would follow her, she stood: 
laughing at her companions, and was voted de- 
cidedly to have won the race : then tired and 
out of breath, they all returned slowly to the 
green bank, where Mrs Morton and Montague 
had spread the repast. 

When a proper time had been spent in refresh* 
ing themselves after their exertions, some of the 
young ladies were requested to dbg. 

" Ada, my dear," said Mrs MortoOi *^ I must 
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stop you before you iHi^e quite (Kmvineed Mr 
Seward that Byron is not wort^ to cla^ Shidoe- 
speare's shoe, and request you to give us one of 
my favourite songs— dear children, what are 
you about there with the puppy?** 

" Oh, Ma'am, you don't faiow how droll it is. 
Midge has been drinkii% champagne, and can- 
not stand on her legs. Now, Mr Montague, 
do give her some more," and peals of laughter 
burst from their merry hearts, as they watched 
the irregular movements f)f Mrs ^Cdge. 

*^ Well, my dears,*' said Mrs Ives, ** if you 
cannot be quiet, take your puppy and your play- 
fellow away to the hawthorn tree." 

*' Very well. Come along, Mr Montague, 
you carry the puppy for us — ^thank you, but are 
you going away?" 

" I must go and listen to that song : perhaps 
I may come back to you." 

He approached to hear ihe sweet voice of Ada 
flarrington, who was singiiig a beautifiil Tyro- 
lese air. When she had finished, she asked 
Seward if he had ever heard that sung in Swit- 
zerland? 
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He replied that he had heard it sung by fi)ur 
sisters on the lake of Brientz^ but their harsh 
untaught voices made it sound so different he 
should hardly haye recognised the air. 

After several of the other ladies had sung^ 
they were suddenly interrupted by sounds oi 
ill-suppressed mirth tlxat proceeded from the 
youthful party, who were directing the steps of 
a blindfolded puppy towards them. Gaily and 
pleasantly passed the remainder of the day, and 
when the signal for returning home was given, 
Seward requested Ada would do him the favour 
to walk with him. He urged that the path 
through the wood was so beautiful that it was 
quite a pity she should miss it by driving along 
the dusty road: whether she had seen it a him- 
dred times before, he did not ask, and she did 
not think it necessary to inform him: she only 
smiled, and replied that Mrs Morton must make 
the arrangement, for as she had engaged to 
drive her, she could not so unceremoniously 
quit her service. 

Seward flew to settle the affair, and soon 
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returned triumphant, for Mr Montague had 
undertaken to drive Mrs Morton y^y carefiolt^. 
But what had become of Seward's resola-' 
tions? — did he forget that he had intended to 
taJke a look at the country beauty, criticise her, 
and pass on? To his surprise he found himaetf 
completely fascinated : she was so different from 
what he had expected; so lively, so engaging, so 
amiable. It was not that he had any thought c£ 
forming a matrimonial engagement, he was only 
anxious to enjoy the present hour without any 
concern about the fiiture. He was by no means 
sure that he should be able to fix the affections 
of so volatile a young lady, if he wished it; and 
he thought her too lively and playful for a wife. 
Still he would amuse himself a Httle longer with 
her society; and if, on farther acquaintance, he 

his decision, he would then reflect whether she 
were a prize worth securing. 

After carefiiUy arranging Ada's shawl, he led 
her towards the wood, anticipating a most de- 
lightful walk. The moon wsut just risen, and 
his fair compai^on looked rather pensive. 
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. ^^ Tbis k what I enjoy abore all things/' ghe 
bc^an; ^^itis just the hour^ when it is neither 
day or night, that is so bewitchiog/' 

^^ I am surprised at that/' rephed Seward; ^^ I 
should have thoi^ht it too solemn to suit your 
taste." 

r 

" Ah, then, you do not know my taste: it is 
never so truly gratified as by serious contempla^ 
don. I never gaze at the heavens by night, 
without the deepest enjoyment: at such a time 
one feels so forcibly that one is bom for another 
world." 

" Oh, my dear Miss Harrington — indeed you 
must not be so melaacholy : so young, so fsdr, do 
not talk of another world — the thought is in- 
supportable." 

^^Well," said Ada, stopping to indulge ia 
laughter, ^^ that is the most comical idea I ever 
heard! To be formally desired not to thiiik of 
another world — ^how very droll! Excuse me, ' 
but it really does tickle my fancy so much &at ^ 
I cannot help laughing:" then becoming more 
serious, ^^ Do you suppose that I have so iilitle 
ambition as to limit my hopes to. this short life? 
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or that I am so humble as to think this world 
good enough for me ; and that the world to G(»iie 
ifl to be left in the quiet possession of saints and 
angels ?" 

** If so/' replied Seward, *^ you might still 
find a place there, for though I trust you are no 
saint, I am sure you are an angel." 

^'What nonsense the man talks," thought 
Ada. 

^^ What is that about saints and angels?" said 
a good-humoured hunting squire, who now join- 
ed the party. 

** Mr Seward was only pointing out the diiFer- 
ence: He says that you are a saint and I am an 
angel." 

Nimrod ducked his head and laughed, not 
knowing exactly in what light to take this re- 
mark. 

*< Well, what do you say to the accusation?"* 
asked Ada. 

" Oh, Miss Harrington, you are always too 
hard for me." 

" I win not be at all difficult now, if you will 
ai^e the point with me a little." 
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^^ No^ no^ I nerer argue except I'm on horse- 
bftck." 

" That IB not im, because yx)u then out the 
matter short, by leaping a five barred gate, 
where you know I cannot follow you." 

" I know you could follow quite safe> if. you 
would only condescend to try my little brown 
mare : but you are so confoundedly timid." 

'^ As you have begun the old trick of swear- 
ing, I shall run away," said Ada, tcuning down 
a di^rent path with Sewaard. 

*^ A good specimen of a Welsh squire," he re- 
marked. 

^^ Ohy the best tenapered, be^ hearted crea- 
ture in the world, and -as simple as he i« good. 
I believe he 1^ never been out id Wales in his 
life, except once when he went to London. 
There he walked about in top boots and spurs, 
with hiB hujking whip under his arm, and stop- 
ping in Oxford Street to make out his route by 
a map of London, a crowd collected round him 
to his great annoyance; so swearing he would 
have nothing more to do with ^ such foncard 
chappy he returned home next ^y, without 
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having «eexi a sipgle lion in our great metropatiis^. 
. If you knew him, however, you would like him 
very much: his simplicity is very engaging, and 
his kindness of heart quite touching.'* 

'^ He is a happy man to have such a wana 
advocate." 

" He is a very old friend of mine ; I have 
known him all my life." 

" I conclude he is an unmarried man ? " 

*' I suppose so ; but he is a sort of person one 
never considers in that light. I certainly never 
heard of his having a wife ; — but shall I ask 
him?" 

" Oh no ! pray do not call him back again." 

" Then I hope you intend to be very agreea- 
ble yourself, and to tell me something more to 
my taste than that you hope I may not go^to 
heaven." 

**I never said so," said Seward, laughing; 
^' you are putting words into my mouth ; but I 
know that I am careless and thoughtless on sub- 
jects that ought to.be considered seriously. Tell 
me, you who feel so rightly, what I ought to 
think and feel. I will believe anything you 
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teach me — I will be anything you condescend to 
make me." 

*' Nay, do not lay on me so fearful a i*espon- 
sibility ! If I thought my influence so great, I 
should be afraid of speaking, Sk fear I should 
mislead you. I, who am but a learner myself, 
should I undertake to teach you ? But tell me, 
do you never, when contemplating all 'the 
dread magnificence of Heaven,' feel irresistibly 
drawn to adore its Maker ? " 

* If I have never done so yet, believe me I 
shall feel it for the fiiture. I shall never gaze 
upon the moon again without thinking of you.'* 

" Oh that is not what I mean," said Ada ; 
and turning on him her expressive eyes, she 
added, in a tone of great feeling, " O why, 
when you contemplate all that He has done for 
you, why will you not think of One who loves 
you?" • 

He looked at her for a moment, as if uncer- 
tain of her meaning, and then replied, '^ Be- 
cause I shall be thinking of one I love." 

** Oh earth-born soul ! to heavenly visions 
lost ! " said Ada to herself. 
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Just then Matilda ran up, and catcliing hold 
of her sister's arm, " Oh Ada ! " said she, *' do 
rest me ; I am so tired ! " 

" Why you have been running too much, my 
dear Matty; take my arm, and walk slowly 
home." 

Seward cordially wished the little girl in 
heaven, or anywhere else: but he wished in 
vain ; she pertinaceously hung upon her sister^ 
and told her all that she had done, and said^ 
and heard. 

They at length reached home, and Seward 
retired to rest with this conviction — " Ada is a 
charming creature, but she is too serious for 
me ; it is well I found her out in time." 
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CHAPTER III. 

' None but an author knows an author's cares. 
Or fancy^s fondness for the child she bears ; 
Committed once into the public arms, 
The baby seems to smile with added charms/ 

Another sad, wet, heavy day — a particu- 
larly pitiable occurrence in a large mixed party, 
where nobody is provided with his usual occu- 
pations, and every one is expected to entertain 
the rest : the ladies bring their frames of em- 
broidery to fill up and enliven the room ; and 
the^gendemen debate within themselves whether 
it is worse to be drenched with rain, or to sit at 
home and amuse seven ladies from morning till 
night. On this occasion the rain won the day ; 
all the men dropped off one by one, and the 
seven ladies were left to entertaia themselves. 
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^* This is 9. pretty go^'' said Grace ; ^* what are 
we all to do to amuse ourselves ? ** 

Ada laughed^ and said^ ^^ Let us try the se- 
ven accomplishments/' 

" What are they ? " 

" You dance, I will sing, Miss Ives will play, 
Maria will draw, Mrs Morton may write. Miss 
Grey read, and our hostess cast up her accounts." 

" I am quite satisfied with the part you have 
assigned me,'' said Miss Grey, taking up a book; 
" as long as I can read I shall never be dull." 

*a own I am not fond of reading," said 
Grace ; " are you, Ada ? " 

^^ That is according to what my book happens 
to be." 

** Oh well. Novels I can read, to be sure ; 
they are very amusing." 

" I do not call that reading," said Miss Grey, 
disdaitifiilly ; ^^ it is u mere loss of tqne." 

" Surely," replied Ada, ^' that depends upon 
what novel it is : why should all works of fiction 
be condemned ? If you allow of nothing but 
what is true, our libraries and our imaginations 
\«^ould be sadly restricted. Do you find no plea- 
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sure in reading such books as Paul and Vii^- 
nia, Elizabeth, Rasselas, and the Vicar of Wake- 
field?" ' 

" But I do not call them novels— they are 
standard works." 

" So they are ;— the best works of fiction have 
become standard works, on account of their ex- 
cellence. If by novels you mean only those 
three-volumed books, which are read as a no- 
velty and thrown aside for ever, I agree with 
you that they generally cause a sad waste of 
time to readers and writers : but * Paid and Vir- 
ginia' is, in every respect but that, completely a 
novel ; and I think it is one of the most charm- 
ing I ever read." 

*' It is a deHghtful little romance," observed 
Mrs Morton; "but perhaps it is rather mis- 
chievous after all." 

" Oh ! what harm can it do ?" said Ada. 

" It is," repUed Mrs Morton, " essentially a 

philosophical work, which takes an erroneous 

principle for its basis : — the preference of a state 

of nature to one of civilization. It was written 

' at a tiiue when Rousseau had turned every one's 
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head concerniBg the superior excellence of a 
life of untutored nature^ aiid by reading Paid: 
and Virginia, one is almost fascinated into be*, 
lieving that civilizatian destroys virtue ; a prin- 
ciple which cannot hold, and you may percevve 
at onCe its fallacy, if you consider that civiliza- 
tion always accompanies Christianity." 

"But," observed Ada, "you see how much 
more wickedness there always is in the most 
civilized countries." 

" True, because men never will stop in any 
thing till they have run into extremes, whaeh 
are sure to lead to vice. Christiamty, by civili- 
zing the mind, and cultivating the heart, leads 
men to the practice of charity, justice, and mo- 
deration ; but after this step the mind generally 
becomes comparatively neglected for the culti- 
vation of the body ; every art is employed to in- 
crease the luxury and enjoyment of the latter, 
and from* that moment virtue gives place to vice, 
and the evil and selfish passions' increase in ex- 
act proportion to the luxuries and refinements 
of a nation." 

" This explains," said Ada, "what has often 
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been a cause of astonkhnijent to me, namely^ 
why the poor unciviJked pagans seem to Uve in 
a dtate of greater innoc^ace thaa Enropeans. I 
have sometimes even thought it a pity to send 
out missionaries to these people who sin in igno- 
rance, if it is only to end by making t&em l&e 
ourselves, who sin with our eyes open." 

Mrs Morton replied, " You must not blame 
Christianity fi>r all the evils that accompany re- 
finement ; but observe how great a check it proves 
to vice, by comparing the state of the Roman 
empire in the Augustan age, with our own na- 
tion in its, present luxurious condition: the vi- 
cious manners of the Roman empfsrors would not 
be tolerated in England." 

" Very true," said Ada. 

Just then Grace exclaimed, " I declare here 
is Mr Montague coming back ; he has had enough 
of the rain." 

Miss Grey settled herself in her chair with 
an air of satisfaction, and observed, " I dare say 
he is tired of talking of dogs and horses, and is 
coming back for a little rational conversation." 

As he entered, she made room for him by 
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her side, md applied to him in a aeosible roice 
for the date of the Peleponnesiaa war. - . . 

" It would be difficult to give a date to such a 
lanff thingy* said Ada. 

« I wiU look in the dictionary, and give you 
ample information. Miss Grey ; " and Montague, 
opening ' Lempriere^^ placed it before her. 

*^ Now," exclaimed Ada, " do find something 
for us all to do that is useful and agreeable." 

"I will tell you," replied jMontague, " a very 
good way of employing you leisure hours this 
morning ; it will give every body a gre'at deal of 
amusement." 

" What is it?— let us hear ? " 

" Make a budget for this evening, — ^let every 
body write something, no matter what, short or 
long, prose or poetry, so that it be original, and 
then we will have all the productions read aloud 
thia evening." 

'^ What, for the amusement of those idle men, 
who will not be here to help us ? " 

" Never mind, they will act the part of au- 
dience, which is as useful as any other." 
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" I Kke the plan very much,** said Ada ; but 
Grace Rattle's face grew longer and longer. 

** I shall never be able to write any thing ; 
^ose is worse than poetry, because there must 
be sense." 

*^ What! do you write nonsense verses, Grace?" 

" I never wrote any at all, and I do not know 
what I shall do : but may one person help ano- 
ther?" 

" No, certainly not," said Miss Grey/ " and I 
shall retire immediately and write mine." 

" Gh! no retiring if you please," said Mon- 
tague; "a pretty sociable morning we should 
pass, if every body spent it in retirement. Let 
us hafv^ the pleasure of seeiug all the wrinMed 
brows, and hearing all the pens scratch, as the 
ideais flow." 

Miss Grey took this as a compliment to her- 
self, so sat down again in good humour. Ada 
laughed with glee, at the thoughts of th0 per- 
plexity of her neighbours; and drawing forth 
a sheet of paper, mended her pen. Grace 
made one solemn appeal to be left out, but the 
petition was ordered to be read that d^j six 

P 
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months. *' You must write too, Mr Montagute." 
^' Oh certainly !" replied he; "I shall write ade- 
scription of you seven ladies, — too many for the 
Grraces, too few for the Muses, and just the 
right number for the Sages." Grace groaned, 
and taking the back of a letter, put it on a book, 
and retiring to a window, sat down, pencil in 
hand. The two elder ladies withdrew from the 
contest, saying they had letters to write, and 
that there were quite enough without thenu 

The last of the six compositions was finished 
jtist as the first dinner-bell rang; aiid in the 
evening, when the whole party were assembled 
round the tea-table, . Mr Montague drew forth 
the budget, aad after a preKmiaary introduction, 
about the " importunity of friends,'* which had 
made six unwilling authors, and dragged them 
mercilessly before an indulgent public, he with 
p^eat gravity unfolded the first paper, and glan- 
cing his eye over the hand-writing, commenced 
as follows : — 

A MORAL TALE. 

It is certainly a most bewitching thing, at the 
dead hour of twilight, to observe the distant song of 
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tike tkigtoingele, and note the fisst momeitt y^asai you 
9^ the »ooii rise. As I was once ei^OEing libis 
vnbime 9oea6« with two yoathldl companions, I 
fancied I felt a more than nsnal sweetness in the 
balmy air, and presently a form approached, radiant 
with youth and beauty. " I am come, fair maids," 
said he, v to bestow upon you the dearest ^ject of 
your wishes; whatever first rises to your mental 
thoughts shall immediately be yours. No doubt you 
will first think of what lies nearest to your heart/* 
He then waved his fairy wand three times over our 
heads, and disappeared sQl of a sudden. I directly 
turned my gaze to my two fziends, and asked l^em 
eagdiy what they iuui iQrfit thought of? " I," said 
one, who beamed with modesty, " .^as thijikM;^ c^ my 
brother in India, and longing to again- behold him." 
** Very good," said I, " and what were you wishing 
for, my pensive friend?" She would not tell, but 
we were not long in discovering, when we saw her 
the following week led to the hymeneal altar by a 
noble youth. And now most I confess my own 
folly?— my wish was entirely thrown away; for, 
having no time to choose a wise one, as the fairy 
had said I should have whatever rose first to my 
mind, I unluckily thought of my new dress, which I 
wanted to come home for the ball — and so it did 
come, and what then? — ^what do I car^ now? 

From this tale it is to be wished that many will 
derive the benefit that may accrue from it. If we let 
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our minds run on foolish objects, we shall only attain' 
foolish ends rand if our desires are always such as do 

> 

credit to our hearts, we shall be sure in the end to 
reap the advantage oi iU — ^FiNis. 

. *^ And now that I have read my first piece, let 
us decide who wrote it," said Montague. 
I guess it was Miss Grey," said Grace. 
That it certainly was not/' replied Miss 
Grey, colouring. 

The gentlemen guessed first one person and 
then another ; at last it was owned by a very 
young, lady present. She was complimented 
upon the excellent moral of her story, and 
Montague was then requested to read another. 

The second paper that was imfolded produced 

A CHARADE. 

Facing a roof, in thought inmiersed, 
A Baint once fell into my first ; 
. And Scripture says, though strange 'tis reckoned. 
That Adam never had my second. 
I guess, though I have never heard. 
That Noah's window was my third. 

This was very unanimously attributed to Miss 
Ives, a young lady with a head full of riddles 



/ 
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aad puzzles^ which she* dealt out indiscriminately 
to all her acqudintance^ to the great distraction 
of the dnll. 

" The riddle sounds like a good one, but we 
must try our wit? upon it when we have fiiushed 
our lectmre. The next paper seejns to be, rather 
formidable'-r-two whole sheets ! " 

THE MAGIC MIRROR. 

r 

Thb dock struck twelve ! it was now the fifth of 
January. I began immediately to speculate upon 
what present my godmother would select for this my 
twentieth birth-day. I dozed over this conjecture 
till I thought I heard some one call my name, '■ 
Up I sprang, ran down stairs, and threw open the 
door of the drawing-room: no one was there, but I 
^ presently perceived a large mirror, which I had never 
before seen. I walked up to it, and gazed with no 
small complacency on my own reflected image — a 
silver band encircled^ my slender waist, a diamond 
star glittered in my dark hair. " Though I am but 
small," ssiid I, "I certainly am exceedingly pretty:" 
and stepping back a few paces, that I might better 
see the tiny feet that peeped from under my white 
satin dress, I started on beholding a thin wreath of 
smoke rising up behind me. I turned rqund hastily, 
bat seeing nothing. I again looked upon the mirror. 
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and gaaed hv ttient Mtonishmenl CMti trhttt I sftw 
therein. 

A cloudy mist gradually obscured the £aee of the 
glass, which, after a time, as gradually cleared away, 
and another room was presented to my view; a 
chamber — ^it was my own chamber! Before the 
tCHlet table sat a figure in white, arrangiog her hwp, 
whOe a dress-maker wac displaying pattens in the 
window. I thought I had seen that person before; I 
was sure I knew the figure at the glass ; she turned, 
and I was not mistaken — it was myself, I gazed 
still more earnestly, llie young lady tried on several 
of the dresses, frowned over some, smiled at others, 
and tiien, finishing her toilet, left the room. Again 
the scene was changed to a parlour, where, reclining 
in a chair by the fire, I again recognized myself. I 
was reading a book with deep interest; page after 
page fiew over; my head rested on my hand, my 
elbow on the arm of the chair; my handkerchief was 
in my lap, and my eyes overflowed with tears. 

The work-box was next brought out ; the guitar 
was touched ; this was laid aside for a pencU, which 
was again throym by for some other object: dress 
and visitors filled up the remainder of the day: a 
toilet of two hours' duration closed the evening, and 
at length all being completed, I again appeared in 
the mirror in white satin, as before ; my waist en- 
circled by a silver band, my head adorned with a 
sparkling diamond star. 
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It aeemed str^ge, aad I Bouled at the recollection 
of all I had seen. 1 perceived that the occurrences 
oi the past day had been placed in review before me; 
and I thought and wondered^ wh^i again a mist 
began to obseare my image, and render every thing 
invisible ; but, aa before, the eloud dispersed^ and I 
beheld the following scene : — 

It was morning, early mining} the dew hung 
still upon the grass and fiowers, the sun was just 
dispersing the mountain mists ; a young lady came 
out into the garden, and looked around her with a 
happy admiring gaze. She then paced slowly i^ 
and down the gravel walk, reading a small volume. 
Soon many little feet were treading the same path, 
and three young cottage children joined her: she 
passed her hand fondly over- their rosy cheeks, and, 
leading them to an arbour, instructed them for some 
time. 

The next scene presented to my view was a library, 
where my young friend sat reading, history appar- 
ently, as a map lay open before her. A scene in a 
cottage, and again in a school, among rows of spin- 
ning-jennies and patties, brought her again before 
my view. She smiled kindly on them all, and then 
mounting her horse, rode swiftly away. 

As the evening closed in, the cheerful fire, the 
work-table, the book read aloud to a happy group, 
formed the next pleasing picture. 

It was night, and a lamp burned in a chamber 
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where a young person sat alone with a hook laid 
open hefore her. She sat reading for some time, 
aand then sinking on her knees, the dondy veil, which 
I would fain have kept away, closed over the scene 
on which I was gazing with intense interest. 

The mirror, now clear and hright, reflected no 
longer any thing but myself and the room I was in; , 
but was I the same. as I had been before? Did I 
look upon myself i^ith the same eyes of admiration ? 
Oh no ! I turned from thq glass with disgust, and 
could not, without shame, contrast the difierent life, 
the different daily occupations, of the two young 
persons. 

"Alas !" said I, " how has my time been wasted! 
In what have I been better than the gaudy butterfly, 
which flutters for a day, and drops unnoticed to its 
grave ?" 

I wept, and struggling with my tears — awoke, 
and found it was a dream. It was but a dream, but 
it was a dream which taught me truth, and never 
while I live cap I forget my godmother's Magic 
Mirror. 

When this was finished, every one was sflent, 
till Grace exclaimed^ *' Good gracious ! what a 
beautiful story ! I wish I could have written 
anything as good as that. I don't think any- 
body but Ada could have written it," 
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Ada blushed^ and Montague^ looking at her^ 
lumded lies* the paper, and said, " I believe, 
Ada, we are not wrong in attributing this to 
yon. 

She received it with some confusion, as the 
company in general expressed great satisfection. 
Miss Grey alone said nothing, but seemed im- 
patient for another paper to be read. 

" I think," said Mr Morgan, the Welsh squire, 
" when all trades fail. Miss Harrington, you 

must turn author ; there is a good deal of • 

iDhat'^ye»caIl'it in that." Ada laughed heartily 
at this well-turned compliment. 

" Now, if you please," said Montague, ^^ lis- 
ten to a pathetic piece, for I see that this is 
poetry." 

How very bad this day has been, 
I think we may all have seen ; 
It poured down in heavy drops, 
Bnl; now I really think it stops. 
How welcome would the sunshine be ! 
And now I've written couplets three ! 
Go on a very little more, 
And then you will have written four ; 

n5 
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I'm glad (as I'm a girl alive). 
That now Tve really written five. 
And I think you will all agree 
Ten lines are quite enough for me. 

As Grace writhed in agony all the time this 
elegant poem was being read, there was not 
much difficulty in fixing it npon the right author. 

" You wiU very soon write good verses, Grrace,*' 
said Mrs Morton, " for practice makes perfect, 
and you improve wonderfully towards the end 
of these lines.** 

"The first were the most difficult,** Grace 
replied. 

There were but two more papers : Montague 
took up one, then changed it for the other, and 
commenced as follows. As soon as the title was 
given out. Miss Grey settled herself with an air 
of great attention, and her countenance wore 
an expression of satisfaction. Sewaxd slily whis- 
pered to Ada that he knew at once who wrote 
that paper. 

A FEW WORDS ON ITALIAN LITERATURE. 
Thb Italian language is perhaps the most favour- 
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able of any in exlBtence for the expression of the soft 
and tender emotions of the mind. 

The lover, in that language, can breathe forth his 
lamentations in measured harmony, and give expres'- 
sion to his ardent feelings in the most' melodious 
rhythm. 

How exquisitely the ardent Petrarch has given to 
the world the rich and varied overflowings of his 
tender heart. It would be superfluous here to quote 
him, as each pagd of his writings must live in every 
mind of sensibility. 

The divine comedy of Dante stands at the head of 

Italian literature ; and nothing can exceed the beauty 

of his poetry, particularly the opening of his third 

canto : — 

** Per me si va nella dtta dolente/' &c. 

But perhaps Dante's two great failings were that 
he was apt to make kis verse the vehicle of private 
pique, and that he was too fond of making a display 
of his erudition — a fault which is the indication of a 
little mind. 

From Dante let us turn to Metastasio, from whose 
pen poetay seems spontaneously to flow : how exqui* 
site are those touching pieces beginning — 

** Ecco il fdneste,*' &c. 

And . 

<' Chtori, ah Chlori, t'affretta/' 

bat, as every one knows these by heart, we will not 
further quote them. 
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Zappi, though not so generally known, has written 
delicious morsels in the form of sonnets: among 
which there is one which has frequently drawn tears 
^om my eyes : it is the description of the agonized 
feelings of a lover quitting his mistress and his coun- 
try ; and, if I recoUect right, it begins as follows :-*- 

'* Toinami a mente quella trista e nera 
Notte qiiando partii dal snol natio," &c« 

Those who are at all conversant with Italian poetry 
must remember with admiration the little playful 
sonnet of Lorenzo de Medici, in which the violet is 
made to give an account of its origin. The idea is 
highly poetical, and Shakespeare has alladed to it in 
his " Midsummer Night's Dream.*' The sonnet thus 
begins : — 

*' Non di.verdi g^ardin, ornati e colti 
Del soave e dolce aere Pestano,*' &c. 

Among the lighter Italian authors, Fananti occu- 
pies a conspicuous place: a volume of his poetry 
constantly in the hand would be a charm against 
ennui and melancholy. I recommend it therefore to 
all those who are not gifted with an eternal flow of 
spirits. 

I fear I should tire my readers were I to continue 
any longer these fugitive remarks, or I woul<} point 
out the distinguished merits of many other exquisite 
poets, — Petroni, Boschini, Guarini, Boccaccio^ Ari- 
osto, and the charming author of " Taliclea." 
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At the conclusion of this essay, Grace, with 
open eyes and mouth, looked at each of the 
company by turns, in silence. 

Mrs Morton archly observed, '^ A most pro- 
found piece, in which the writer has evidently 
taken warning by Dante, and remembered his 
error." 

" There is a great deal of good sense and 
knowledge of the world shewn in the last para- 
graph," said Seward. 

" Oh ! it's all very fine, but hang it^* 

said Mr Morgan. 

Ada then observed that they were much 
obliged to Miss Grey for concluding that they 
were all so well informed in Italian literature. 

" And why should you thank me ? " replied 
Miss Grey; "how do you know it was not 
written by Mr Montague ? " 

" Oh because there is internal evidence to the 
contrary ; and external too, for you see he does 
not look the least conscious. But there is one other 
paper, Mr Montague ; — come, let us have it." 

"This,'* he replied, "is by rights a song; 
and it would be greatly obUged to any one who 
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would undertake to sing it ; — ^it is a well-known 
air." He turned to Ada. 

" I will try it, if you please/' said she ; and 
after running over the lines, she opened the pi- 
ano, and sung 

THE OLD IRISH GENTLEMAN. 

I*LL Bing you a good old song, and I'll tell you a good old story, 
Of a rare old Irish gentleman, one Patrick Mick O'Rory ; 
Who though in lands and worldly goods he boasted no great things, 
Yet boasted he a long descent ftrom ancient Irish kings — 
Like a rare old Irish gentleman, one of the olden time. 

His house, though onc» both strong and new, was dismal now and old, 
His broken windows, stuffed with rags, a poor defence 'gainst cold ; 
The fine old woods which sheltered it were all cut down and sold, 
And in their place apraiie-fieliA the seaofy pittance told 
Of this poor old Irish gentleman, one of the olden time. 

Though soft his heart, his head was hard, and used to many a knock. 
For many a rare adventure had he seen with Captain Rock ; 
And tho' his beard was all o'ergrown and black as e'er was seen, 
Yet firom his early youth a famous Whitebosf he had been, 
Like a brave old Irish gentleman, one of the olden time. 

Always foremost in a flray, he loved dearly noise and strife, 
Yet loved he too most tenderly the pleasures of aHU life ; 
For a private Uill he kept at work beneath a lonely hill, 
And thither oft he bent his stq^s to drink at that pure rill, 
Like a thirsty Irish gentleman, one of the olden time. 

Hit tender heart was rich in stores of kindness and good will,. 
For if the naked came to him, their pockets he would fill ; 
The cabins of the houseless he would ftimish from his store, 
And give pity to the hungry— when he could not give them more, 
Like a kind old Irish gentleman, one of the olden time. 
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But alaa ! for this poor Irishman, tho' he dealt out death to many, 
At length his skull was broken at a fight in fair Kilkenny; 
His firiends howled forth the Coronach, as he heaved his latest breath. 
And straightway sent the Coroner to investigate the death 
Of this poor old Irish gentleman — one of the olden time. 

WMe Ada was singing this song, Seward 
stood beside her chair, and listened with de- 
light. He was enchanted to find her again the 
lively, joyous being who had first fascinated 
him ; and he hoped that the solemn discourse, 
which had so much alarmed him, was only an ac- 
cident that might not occur again. She woTild 
be charming if she were always gay. 

This evening she pleased him perfectly, as 
she was never in a gayer mood: they stood up to 
dance, and she danced with great spirit. She 
took her turn to play quadrilles; and, as Seward 
seated himself by her side the whole time, she 
amused him in a W voice with her Uvely 
nothings, while her hands moved mechanically 
over the piano. 

Montague did not dance, but sat near Mrs 
Morton, casting a glance occasionally towards 
Ada. He smiled at her lightness of hearty but 
sighed to see her bestow so much attention upon 
Seward. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

** Just knows, and knows no more, the Bible true/' 

When Ada came down stairs the following 
morning, the only person she found in the draw- 
ing-floom was Miss Grey. After greeting each 
other with politeness, they retired into opposite 
windows, each with a book. 

" ^ sociable couple you seem,'* said Grace, 
running into the room soon after; *^ I must make 
a link betweenyou," and she seated herself in 
the middle window. 

" I saw that Miss Grey was reading," replied 
Ada, apologetically, " and I did not like to inter- 
rupt her." 

" I will put aside my book now," said Miss 
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Grey, '* as it is impossible to read "with any 
satisfaction in company." 

" What are your studies?" asked Ada. 

" Oh nothing, I am sure, that you will think 
interesting." 

" Come, let us hear what they are, however, 
and allow us to judge for ourselves. To set the 
example, I frankly own I am reading * Rosa- 
mond' for the twentieth time." 

Miss Grey rose and laid her volume majesti- 
cally on the table. Ada politely re&ained from 
looking at it; but Grace ran up, and peeping in, 
"Hoi ho!" said she, and laughed, ^^ Peregrine 
Pickle !^^ " It is not!" said Miss Grey, redden- 
ing with indignation, " it is " but they 

were summoned to breakfast, and they ran into 
the next room without hearing her justification. 

When they entered the breakfast room, where 
Miss Ives was standing at the head of a long 
table making the tea, she called out to them, 
" Only think, here axe those Wigginses come at 
last ! I suppose we must go and call upon them 
directly; I wonder what they are like!" 

" They cannot be good for any thing, with 
such a name as that," said Ada. 
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*' Ot, I have heard of th^n,** added Miss 
Grey, "they are a regular dull set. I hope we 
shall not hare ta call upon them at all: it is 
really an intolerable nuisance to visit people of 
no mind." 

" If every body were of that opinion," ob- 
served Ada, "a country neighbourhood would 
become very unsociable : what would happen to 
us if only intellectual pec^le were to be visited?" 

" I think we should find it a great improve- 
ment upon society in general. If every one 
found their own level, and associated only with 
their equals, there would be much less strife in 
the end, and we should all be happier." 

" Perhaps that might do, if people were di- 
vided into regular classes: but as they are not, 
it would be difficult to decide who are equals; 
and toe should suffer when our turn came; — 
suppose Mrs Morton would not visit w." 

Miss Grey looked as if that were not at all 
likely, and remarked that there were but two 
classes: those with mind, and those without. 

At this point of the discussion, the voices, 
which had been rather raised, were suddenly 



hoahed by tbe eaxtraAce of Mirft Morton, Mrs 
iTea, aoid the geostlemdn. The yoimg ladies 
took their seats round the table in silence ; but 
Mrs Morton hacking heard Miss Grey's remark, 
goodxhumoToredly ajsked them what they had 
been conversing about. Ada immediately tc4d 
her. "I doubt," said Mrs Morton, "if you 
would find your new method beneficial to society, 
as &r as happiness is concerned. It might make 
a few parties less duU, but it would destroy a 
great deal of comfort and sociabihly ; for there 
are many things besides mind that are valua- 
ble in a neighbour. I fear, by your plan, we 
should banish several good qualities from our 
company ; among others, I think we should lose 
a great deal of goodrnature and useful activity." 

'^ Do you think, then, that the cultivation of the 
mind destroys good-nature ? " 

" I must say I think that there is a great deal 
of truth in what Bacon said, that ' Knowledge, 
however small, if taken without its antidote, hath 
a kind of malignity in it : this antidote is cha- 
rity* Now, I think this malignity often shews 
itself in a dislike to general society ; and I firmly 
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believe that nothing bat a strong reIigk>U3 feeling 
can subdue the pride which always accompanies 
great talents^ where the education has been faulty. 
I never see a person who is more remarkable for 
learning than benevolence^ . williout regretting 
that he had not cultivated his mind less^ and his 
heart more.** 

" But," enquired Miss Grey, *^ do you like 
associating with vulgar-nunded persons ? *' 

'^No, I do not; for that implies something 
that ought not to be. Vulgar manners I can 
very well put up with, but a vulgar mind denotes 
something mean and ungenerous." 

*^ But," persisted Miss Grey, "vulgar persons 
always have vulgar minds.** 

" Oh, no ! pardon me ; they very generally 
have, because they want education, and human 
nature is inclined to selfishness and artifice ; but 
I have never known even a common labourer re- 
toin this vulgarity of nrind, when he became a 
reaUy devout christiaii ; and I have seen it exist 
in the very highest classes, where religion' has 
not purified the heart, and where conscioujs sa- 
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peoriority in rank and fashion has superseded the 
necessity for refining the manners." 

" Oh ! I know/* said Miss Grey, ^^ that many 
persons of high rank are exceedingly vulgar in 
mind and manners ; but then I would exclude 
them also from my coterie." 

" Do not you think, my dear Miss Grey, that 
it is a pity to indulge in exclusiyeness of any 
kind ? Wherever Providence has fixed our lot, we 
had better take all our neighbours as we find them, 
and make the best of them ; we may perhaps be- 
nefit those who cannot benefit us." 

" I am rather surprised," said Ada, timidly, 
" to find that you do not hold wisdom and learn- 
ing in higher estimation." 

" I have, a very proper respect for learning," 
replied Mrs Morton, smiling; *^but we must 
distinguish it from wisdom, for which I have the 
highert reverence. If we knew every tbiug that 
is to be known in the world, it would be of no 
use, if we had not wisdom to apply our know- 
ledge. Talents are given us by Providence, and 
ought not to be despised ; and ^ I think them 
very good things when they are not the best 
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thing a man has,' but I certainly da not coMider 
them enviable possessions^ I have read this re- 
mark somewhere, and I think it a very jost one, 
that ^ the finest abHities often bring no comfort 
to the possessor ; which makes Genius resemble 
a lamp at your door — ^very conducive to flie 
public good, but which neither lights nor dieers 
the inhabitant of the honjse/ " 

The conversation here dropped, as iiie party 
separated to make their arrangements for the 
morning. 

It was a beautiful day; and Ada, with several 
others of the party, agreed to take a ride. 

Mrs Morton, who was returning home, bade 
them adieu as they were mounting their horses, 
and the young party set oS in high spirits. 

They were just outside the park-gate when 
Montague told them that he had heard that 
morning of an accident which had be&lleti a 
poor woman — he had ascertained where she 
lived; it was not very far from General Harring- 
ton's house, and he proposed that, if the yom^ 
ladies had no objection, they should ride that 
way and enquire after her: they very wfllin^ 
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^igreed, and immediately set off cantering. After 
proceeding seyeral ndles^ ihey turned down a 
lane tliat led through a beautiful romantic wood, 
and Booxk came within sight of a little thatched 
dwellings hangings like a swallo Vs nest^ upon the 
side of a sleep bank. 

As they thought it bettar not to disturb the 
poor woman with a large party of visitors, Miss 
Grey and Ada only, dismounted and went in to 
see her. 

They found the poor woman sitting in a bee*- 
hive chair by the side of the fire — one arm was 
in a sling, and an awkward-looking girl was 
standing by her side. As the accident had hap- 
pened some way &om her home, Ada asked her 
how she contrived to walk so far after it. " In- 
deed," she replied, '^ I never should have reached 
home safely, if it had not been for a kind gentle- 
man who met me on the road; and, taking me 
1^ into his gig, brought me all the way as care- 
fiilly as a doctor." 

Miss Grey asked who it was ? " I don't know 
his name. Ma'am; he did'nt teU me any thinja^ 
but that he should come and see xne to-morrow. 
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Betsey, get the ladies some seats, and run and 
pluck some fruit in the garden — quick. It's my 
grand-daugliter, ladies, who is come to wait 
upon me, now I am disabled; ekei generally 
l^ve by myself." 

^^ Dear, how dull you must find it in this mi- 
serable hole, all by yourself," said Miss Grey." 

^^ I do not think it at all miserable," said Ruth, 
looking roimd her ; *' and I never find it dull." 

" It is a pretty little cottage," replied Ada, 
vexed at the remark of her companion ; '* and 
very neat : — but how do you amuse yourself all 
day long ? " 

" I never need amusement. Miss," replied she, 
smiling, " I sew, and read, and work in my gar- 
den : that is the chief of my employment.'^ 

" Have you many books ? " 

" I have one book, ma'am, that supplies the 
place of every other," touching reverently a large 
Bible which lay by her side, '^ there is enough in 
this to last my Efe." 

/^But do not you find it cold, and dark, and 
dull here in the winter ? "* asked Miss Grey. 

" It is what I have been used to all my life," 
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]re{Jied Rttth^ witb a smile^ ^^ and I do not miss 
the comfortB that would be necessary to you. I 
was brought up with a large &mily in a smaller 
house than this^ and I have reared five children 
here," added she, with a sigh. 

" And have they all left you ? " 

"Yes,— all," replied the poor woman, after 
a pause ; " the Lord has taken His own again — 
blessed be His name ! " 

The young ladies soon after left the cottage, 
and before they joined their party, who were 
waiting for them at a little distance, Ada said to 
her companion, " This poor woman is a lesson 
to all, in contentment and piety ; and there is 
an example of a* mere cottager who shews no 
vulgarity of mind." 

It is very true • indeed," said Miss Grey; 

she is just what a woman ought to be in her 
station in ]ih; there is no pretence at being 
more than she really is. I cannot bear to see a 
person in low life aim at being genteel. I have 
often seen as many fine airs in a cottage as in a 
drawing-room." 

Ah^ there is the true secret of rulgarity, I 
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believe," said Ada; "people will aim at being a 
step higher than their na,tural station, and they 
render themselves ridiculous, instead of respect- 
able. I often think it a pity that our peasants have 
not a costume, as foreigners have : it nrnst tend 
to preserve simplicity of manners, and it would 
greatly improve the appearance of the lower 
classes; for can anything be more unpleasing 
than to see a set of tawdry women dressed in 
sandaled shoes and muslin gowns, whose rank is 
only to be distiuguished by the awkwardness 
with which they wear their finery?" 

They now resumed their ride, and after can- 
tering for some ^stance, Ada reined up her 
horse, and turning to Montague, who was by 
her side, said, " Is it not worth living for, to 
enjoy a ride in such a lovely country ? " 

" Indeed it is," he replied. " I think the en- 
joyment of such a landscape as is now before us, 
is one of the most unmixed pleasures in life. It 
gives one a sensation of happiness that is almost 
allied to holiness. Our hearts naturally open at 
such a time with a feeling of gratitude to our 
Maker, and kind sympathy with our feUow- 
creatures." 
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And yet," said Ada, " I cannot say that my . 
enjoyment of the beaxities of nature gives me 
nnanixed |>Ieasure: on the contrary, I alwap ex- 
perience a kind of uneasiness ; I feel as if some- 
thing were wanting— I am not satisfied ; and this 
is more particularly the case when I am alone." 

" I believe I coidd explain in some measure 
the cause of your perplexity ; but perhaps you 
might not like my soifution of the difEculty." 

^^ Oh yes I should. ' Let me hear it, at all 
events." 

" I have heard it remarked, and I think with 
truth, that * Solitude requires innocence to make 
Ui pleaeimt, and piety to make it profitable.' " 

" That refers evidently to a Kfe of sditude — 
I was only talking of solitary hoiirs." 

" Still I think that the seme jremaork applies, 
in some measure. I beKeve that to a perfectly 
devout person there would be no alloy in his 
e<»i;tempIation of what is grand and beautiful in 
ntttilrd. It is the momentary feelmg of piety 
inlrti^g upon a worldly heart that produces a 
sensation of ttneasiness. There is a kind of 
acid and alkali mixture, which catxses a slight 
effiervesoenoe." 

e2 
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Ada laughed. ^^ There is stiU something more 
wWch you have not explained to my satisfection. 
There is a sort of sympathetic feeling which 
comes over me at such times, — a sort of tender 
dejection, that makes me feel that there is 

** such a charm in melancholy, 

I would not, if I could, be gay ! " 

" I think," said Montague, archly, ^* there is 
another way of solving that mystery : hut I must 
refer you to ' Zimmerman on SoUtude,' chap. 3: 
you will there find something sidted to your 
case. 

" Oh do tell me what it is ! for I cannot refer 
to chapter and verse now, and I am very im- 
patient ! " 

" If you will promise not to be angry with 
me, I wiU repeat,^ as nearly as I can recollect, 
what 'he says:— # Love voluntarily unites itself 
* with the aspect of beautifol nature. The view 
^ t^f a pleasing landscape causes the heart to beat 
'with the most tender emotions. The lonely 
' mountain and the silent grove increase the sus- 
' ceptibility of the female bosom, inspire the mind 
^ with tender enthusiasm, and, sooner or later. 
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' subjugate the heart. What caa more resemble 
^ Love, than the feeling with which my soul is 
^ inspired at the sight of this magnificent valley, 
* thus illumined by ^ihe setting sun ? * — But in^ 
deed I only spoil the subject by quoting a few 
Hues ; the whole chapter is interesting and ima- 
ginative. Did you ever read the work ? * There 
is a good deal of German sentiment and romance 
in it, but it is a pleasing book to' read in the 
country on a summer's day." 

" I read it once, when I was a child,'* replied 
Ada. 

^' That is about three years ago, I suppose ? " 

" No, indeed ! I should have been highly in- 
dignant at being called a child after I was twelve 
years old." 

When the party assembled for dinner that 
day, Mr Jonathan Morgan came in the last ; and 
was immediately greeted loud]|r by two or three 
gentlemen at once — 

" Why, Morgan ! where were you bound this 
morning ? — Who was your companipn in the 
gig ? — Where had you picked up your beauty, 
my good fellow ? " 
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'' Ha ! " said Johimy^ lau^ixng, but cKdo^^riag 
a littl^^ ^^ thafs tellirys.^^ 

Ada smiled^ and felt hst keart waam with 
gcK)dwill to the kiad-hearted Jonatliaii^ wlio stood 
tos banteting very wdl ; and tla^ other gentle- 
tlemen by degrees left off teasizig him^ ^vi^en 
they ifoTind they cotdd extract iiathiiig more. 

As Ada took her place beside him at diismer, 
she whispered, « I will dance with you tomorrow 

night for that^ Captain;" — a name by 'which 

* 

she was fond of calling him^ in sport. 
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CHAPTER V. 

" Sweet i« the cadence of the graceftU danoe. 
When music melts with full melodious fall, 
And fairy forms of mirth and beauty glance 
Along the mazes of the glittering hall.*' 

The following night a public ball was to take 
place, to which every body had long been look- 
ing forward with pleasure. Seward was to re- 
main for it, and then to proceed upon his tra- 
vels. He was just now in a state of great irre- 
solution: he was so much charmed with Ada, 
that he would have hesitated no longer in offer- 
ing her his hand, if he had thought there was a 
certainty of its being accepted ; but as he felt 
considerable doubt on this subject, he could not 
decide upon hazarding so bold a step. Still less 
could he resolve to leave her without making 
some attempt to gain her favour, and discover 
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what success he might expect. Upon the whole, 
he thought the best plan was to feel his way, 
by sounding her sentiments ; and he detennined 
to begin by writing her some verses. Poetry he 
thought the safest method of conveying his feel- 
ings ; because, if the lady should chance to re- 
ceive his address coldly, he could easily retreat 
under the shelter of a poetical license, and pre- 
tend that nothing serious had been intended. 

This, though very cowardly, is not a very 
uncommon practice ; for, nothing sooner sinks a 
person to meanness than vanity , that pernicious 
fault, which lurks at the bottom of almost every 
heart. 

To compose some exquisite verses was now 
Seward's determination ; but unfortunately there 
was one great impediment — ^he was no poet— he 
had never written a rhyme in his life. To select 
lines out of a book would never do, for should 
Ada recognize them, they would then go for 
nothing. 

After ransacking the library in hopes of find- 
ing an idea at least, that he might work upon, 
he suddenly recollected that he had with him a 
volume of unpublished poems. It was very un- 
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likely that Ada should be acquainted with these 
and there was one short piece, on a lover part- 
ing with his mistress, that would exactly do. 
He went immediately in search of the book, and 
copied out the verses, determining to present 
them to Ada that evening. 

The ball 'that was about to take place had 
been long a sulyect of interest in the neighbour- 
hood, and it was anticipated with much impa- 
patience by every body, except one unfortunate 
young lady of seventeen, who was, on this oc- 
casion, to be presented to the admiring eyes of 

all '' — shire. With fear and dread did she 

look forward to the great event. In vain was 
she kindly assured by her governess that nobody 
would be thinking of her. 

This comfortable reflection, which never yet 
was a consolation, even to the most timid, failed 
to re-assure her; and she felt convinced that she 
should not be able to move or speak without 
awkwardness. 

Miss Caroline Lascelles was very pretty, and 
need not have been so very much afraid of being 
looked at; and, had she only acquired the rare, 
but happy art, of not thinking of herself, she 

£ 5 
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would soon have Ibrgotten that otli^s might be 
thinkmg of her. 

It is not to be wondered at, however, that she 
should consider her first appearance a matter of 
very great concern, for her mother, who was old 
enough to know the relative importfmice of 
events, had thought and talked of nothing else 
for the last six months. 

Maid, governess, and mother, had been busy 
for a month in arranging her dress, and for two 
hours they had all assisted in putting it on. 

Much to Caroline's discomfort, she was pulled, 
laced, pinched, and pricked, before she was 
pronounced complete, and exhibited to the won- 
deriBg gaze of open-mouthed maid-serrants and 
younger sisters; who, when they beheld her 
dressed in spotless white lace, and crowned with 
a wreath of roses, suddenly acquired a respect 
• for her which thqy had never felt before. 

" May I touch your roses, Caroline ? " said 
one Httle imp. 

" No, go away," said the bustling abigail ; 
"don't touch her for the world; your -fingers, 
are all ov^r butter. Go out of the way, and 
don't be troublesome ! " 
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Encouraged by the commendations bestowed 
on her appearance^ Caroline felt a little elated, 
and began to feel rather impatient to arrive at 
the place of exhibition. No sooner, however, 
did the carriage stop at the door, than all her 
old terrors returned, and she trembled as she 
walked up stairs. 

The first blaze of light, and the sight of a 
room full of strangers, alarmed her, and she 
clung to her mother's arm, who in vain desired 
her, several times, not to make herself ridicu- 
lous, by looking so foolishly frightened. 

" Mamma, I do believe every body is looking 
at me; I only hope my wreath has not got 
wrong." 

" Nonsense, Caroline ! do not be so ridicu- 
lous ; no one is thinking of you." 

" But mamma, there is a gentleman looking 
at me — and he is coming nearer — he is coming 
quite close ! " 

" Ah ! how do you do, Henry ? Here is your 
cousin did not know you — took you for an ogre, 
I believe. She has quite lost her wits tonight." 

m 

" So that she has not lost her nature, and her 
good-nature, I shall not much miss the rest," 
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he replied. ". "Will you dance with me, Caro- 
Une?" 

" Oh no ! not for the world ! I could not 
dance in such a crowd ! '* 

" A pretty litde girl ! " observed a gentleman 
near her. Caroline blushed, and to escape far- 
ther remarks, suffered herself to be led off by 
her cousin. 

She no sooner began to dance, than — jingle, 
jingle. 

In the name of fate, Caroline ! what is that ? '* 
Oh Henry ! my keys ! I forgot them. You 
must indeed take them to mamma ; if I can get 
therii out of my pocket : but I have no pocket 
hole !— what shall I do ?" . 

Henry laughed. " Only blimder the first," 
said he. ^^ When we have finished the figure, 
you shall go into the next room with me, and 
get rid of your keys.'* 

She went with him, took out the keys and 
purse, and wrapped them in a siBk handkerchief 
that lay by her shawl. When they returned to 
the dance, her cousin asked her how she liked a 
book she had been reading. 

" Oh, .very well, I beheve," she replied, " but 
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we had better not talk of that just now, for fear 
we should forget the figure. What comes next ? 
Am I to move first ? — Now do tell me, Henry, 
and do not stand laughing there, as if nothing 
was happening." 

" But, my dear cousin, you look so solemn. 
Nothing is happening that I know of. If you 
go wrong it does not signify; your dancing 
master is not here." 

" There is a gentleman bowing to you — do 
you mean to cut him? — who is he?" 

" I have not the least idea," said Carohne. 

" Who are you bowing to now?" 

" I don't know, indeed. I thought he Was 
bowing to me." 

" No, he was not; but never mind." 

" Oh, Henry! what shall I do? this is horri- 
ble! — the quadrille is over now, thank goodness ! 
let us go back to mamma." 

*^ I must first introduce you to a very particu- 
lar friend of mine. Captain Sutton — Miss Las- 
celles." 

As her new acquaintance stood by her side, 
Caroline felt rather embarrassed, and thinking 
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she ought to say something, she began " Are we 
going to dance again?" 

" If you will do me the honour." 

" Thank you — ^you are very good." 

" Have you been here long ? " 

** No— yes — ^not particularly long, I believe." 

" And may I ask what you call particularly 
long?" 

" I do not know, indeed — but had we not 
better think of the figure, for fear we should be 
out?" 

" Out! are yoib afraid of making a mistake, or 
do you dislike conversation ? " 

" Sir, I am not very fond of talking with 
strangers." 

Captain Sutton bowed, and was silent. Caro- 
line looked confused, and fearful of having of- 
fended ; at length she ventured a glance towards 
her partner, and was relieved by seeing him 
smile. 

He presently renewed the attack. ^^ You will 
not consider your cousin's friend as quite a 
stranger, I hope, Miss Lascelles." 

" Oh no ! not at all. I only meant the 

room is fiill of strangers to me, and I never was 
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at a ball before — and I am afraid of doing some- 
thing incorrect. I thought, perhaps, if we 
talked so much, we might forget ourselves." 

" And believe me, the best thing you can pos- 
sibly do, when you enter a ball-room, is to forget 
yourself." 

Caroline, for want of something to say, said 
nothing. 

He continued. " What is there, after all, so 
formidable to a young lady, in a room full of 
strangers ? I assure you every body is too busy 
thinking of themselves to think much of others : 
besides, so many odd things are said and done 
every day, that a slight error of yours would be 
quite unobserved, beUeve me. Excuse my free- 
dom, but take my advice — forget that you are 
here for the first time ; amuse yourself by looking 
at Other people, and honour your partner with a 
few of your remarks." 

" Thank you," said Caroline, as the dance 
concluded. As she was crossing the room to 
return to her mother, she met Miss Harrington. 
Ada greeted her kindly. " How do you like 
your ball, Caroline? are you very happy?" 
"Pretty well; it is better than I expected. 
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I have danced twice, and now I am going back 
to mamma." 

Ada turned away with her partner. " And 
are you seriously going to dance, Mr Mon- 
tague?" 

I am going to dance serioiisly — ^why not?" 
I don't know, only I never saw you dance ; 
and I cannot fancy you condescending to be so 
lively." 

" I do not promise to be lively ; but if I am 
not, I shall have many to keep me in counte- 
nance, for there are not a great number here 
who seem to be enjoying- themselves : how few 
there are who look really gay." 

*^ Oh, take my word for it, all the beauties in 
the room are really happy; for are they not all 
vain ? and is not their vanity gratified ? " 

" Are all beauties vain ? I fear, then, to en- 
quire the extent of your vanity ?" 

" Mine ! Oh, that varies with my partners : 
it is at a very low ebb just now, when I am 
dancing with a worthy good sort of man, who 
does not admire me." 

*^ You have found out, then, that I do not 
admire you." 
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Ada smiled. " But seriously/' she continued, 
" can we be otherwise than vain, when we meet 
smiles and flattery, whichever way we turn; 
when our most foolish sallies are received with 
applause, and when every one we meet seems 
disposed to greet us with love and admiration?" 

" Recollect, Miss Harrington, that you only 
see one side of the picture. You do not hear the 
criticisms and remarks made in your absence. 
When you are better acquainted with the world 
and with men " 

*^ Oh, I hope I shall nev^r know more of 
either. I do not wish to be undeceived. I do 
not desire, to be made acquainted with the false- 
hood of the world. I had rather keep my eyes 
shut than open them to what would give me 
pain: at present people seem to be all very 
amiable, and the world all flowers and sxmshine. 
I often wonder how it can be called a world of 
woe. I think there is so much made for our 
enjoyment that we should be grateAil even for 
our very existence." 

" I hope you may long continue so happy : 
may you be shielded from every sorrow; may 
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you never feel vthsit every one has felt — ^the lot 
ofhimamty." 

** I will let you know when I do," she gaily 
replied ; " but I think you will find that I have 
too much philosophy to be nuserable." 

They now joined the dance. Gaily and 
lightly she moved along, Montague's eyes follow- 
ing with admiration every graceful movement. 

This she saw, but she did €iot hear the re- 
marks made upon her by a party who were look- 
ing on at the dancers. 

" How very conceited Ada Harrington looks ! 
She goes smiling about as if she thought every 
body was pleased with her." 

^* Look how she is flirting with that man : old 
enough, I should have thought, to take care of 
himself. I never knew a flirt who liad any 
heart.' 

" Ada Harrington has a heart though, I as- 
sure you, and a very affectionate one," inter- 
posed a kind friend. '* You must not judge of 
her in the unfavourable light of a ball-room." 

At the end of the quadrille Ada exchanged 
her elderly partner for a very young officer, who 
paid her his devoirs during the short time of his 
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stay in the country, because he considered her 
rather the &shion. Her character, however, 
puzzled him more than he tiiought agreeable. 
She baffled his penetration continually, by ccm- 
descending to talk sudi nonsense that he was 
perpetually in doubt whether to consider her in 
the light of a wit or a fool. 

He asked her if she intended to ride the fol- 
lowingday? 

" Ok yes," she repKed, ^* I always ride after a 
baU." 

" I flatter myself liat you will permit me to 
join you." 

" Oertaifily, if you wish it ; but I am afraid 
yom will hardly know where to find me.*' 

** Will you have the goodness to tell me which 
w^y you intend riding?" 

" Indeed I have not settled : probably to the 
East, to see the sun before he is risen ; or more 
likely to the West, to catch him before he sets." 

1* When shall you decide ?" 

" Perhaps in my dreams, or very, likely not 
till I have mounted my horse : but if you will 
ride round from one park gate to another, you 
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will probably see me appear in the course of the 
morning." 

, ^^ I shall certainly niake a point of taJdng my 
chance," 

Ada danced three times this evening with Se- 
ward ; and, as she never was so perfect in his 
eyes as when she was in her lightest mood, and 
least worthy of obtaining the homage of the 
heart, he was so completely fascinated that he 
determined no longer to delay the declaration of 
his sentiments. * 

When he had finished the last dance, he con- 
trived for an instant to get hold of her bouquet, 
and hastily folding a paper round the stem, he 
returned it to her with a look of much meaning. 

She saw the manoeuvre, but did not immedi- 
ately unfold the billet. She waited for an op- 
portunity of doing so unobserved; and then, 
opening the paper, she read as follows : — 

« 

" I KNOW not whether such great power 
Is in despair — it may be so — 
But Ada, ere this ebbing hour 
Is over, I must try to go. 

Once more the glory of your form 
Shall fall upon my path — once more ; 
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And fear not lest the inner storm 
Should burst the bounds it kept before. 

I have one last, light boon to pray;—* 
Do not be mercilessly kind ; 
Hold back your hand, and turn away 
Hiose splendours I must leave behind* 

But most of all I could not bear 
From you that mocking word Farewell. 
How well my riven heart will fare, 
I think I hav6 not now to telL" 



" These axe extremely pretty lines/* thought 
Ada, " but I strongly suspect that they are too 
good for Seward to have written. I really must 
plague him a little about them ; and, if he is 
dishonest, he must be punished." 

Seward> who at a little distance had been 
observing aU her motions with great interest, 
watched the expression of her countenance as 
she read the verses; and her look of approbation 
did not escape him. His heart beat quickly as 
he approached her, and ventured to take a seat 
by her side: but a cold creeping chill of fear 
came over him as she began with perfect ease to 
speak of the verses with admiration. 
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" There is no jEeeling in her tone,'* tibiDtigkt he, 
" she does not really care about them." 

"I like people who write verses/' she ob- 
served : " I am sure I could love the person who 
wrote these." 

Seward bowed, 

"Nay, now, do not take it to yourself, for 
surely you do not pretend to have written them?" 
And why not?" replied he, evasively. 
Oh, they are not at all in your style. Con- 
fess now, truly and honestly, are you the au- 
thor?" 

Thus pressed, Seward was obliged to acknow- 
ledge that he was not; but added, "There }» 
not a word in th^oa that I do not feel from my 
heart." 

" I am a&aid," said she, shaking her kead^ 
" if you did not write them, I can give you no 
hope." 

" No hope of what?" said Seward, suddenly 
changing his tone, and aissuming a look of sur- 
prise. 

Ada was you3S^; she had not expected thi^. 
She saw at once that she waa in his power ; that 
he had entrapped her ; buit, extricatiiig hersdbf 
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from her embaxrassment, with ready wit, she 
promptly replied : — 

To spare that cruel word Farewell, 
. And as in pity tmn away, 

I cannot grant ^for truth to teU, 

Farewell is what 1 wish to say. 

She then rose ; and, returning him the verses 
with an air of dignity, moved to another part of 
the room. 

Seward felt that all was over, and magnani- 
mously resolved to hang or drown himself the 
first convenient opportunity. 

When the ball was over, different groups 
assetoibled in the room, arranging their shawls 
and waiting for their carriages. 

As Caroline Lascelles was detailing to Ada 
the charms of the evening, and the number of 
times she had danced, one of her partners walked 
tip to her with a handkerchief and a bunch of 
keys. 

" It is reported. Miss Lascelles, that these are 
your property ; do you own them ? " 

Unfortunate Caroline seemed ready to sink 
into the earth, and was on the point of bursting 
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into tears, when Ada jgood-naturedly came to 
her relief by saying, with affected sharpness, 

" Do not give her my things ! " 

" Are they yours ? " said the gentleman : 
** What ! purse and all? " 

" Come," said she, laughing, " do not cheat 
me of a single farthing ;" and she slipped them 
hastily into her reticule, 
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CHAPTER VI. 

** No clig«n que es menester 
Mucho tiempo para amar; 
Que el amor que ha de matar, 
De un solo golpe ha de ser.'' 

Two days after the ball, Ada returned home* 
to her fiither, who had been for some time 
absent in London. On her way she drove round 
by Beech Grove, to call upon Mrs Morton. 

As she did not find her in the drawing-room, 
she walked into the garden, and soon perceived' 
her very busy, with a hoe in her handl She had 
on a la^ge holland aprpn, in which she was 
pouching weeds. 

*' Ada, my love," said Mrs Morton, on her ap- 
j»roach, " I am in terrible trouble here : the rab- 
bits have eaten half my stocks; but come this 
way, and see how my nursery is flourishing » 

F 
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" It is, indeed/* said Ada, laughing; " but I 
must say I am rather astonished to see you ca(re 
so much about vegetables," 

« My dear, I am a perfect child in my garden. 
I could not help laughing, yesterday, when I 
found myself wondering, the first thing in the 
morning, whether my peas had come up after 
the rain." 

^^ Well," replied Ada, " no doubt it is all very 
philosophical; great men have often retired from 
the world to cultivate their fields,:and why should 
not women? but then, I do not see why I 
should be laughed at fer planting beans ; and I 
shall always quote you as a ]^recedent for >the 
future. But I called her? this, moniing on par- 
pose to ask you if you have any better news 
about your chapel." 

" No, my dear ; every tim^ is going on as 
badly as possible; and my mi^d has been so 
harassed wi& anxiety, that I have been quite 
unable to read or write : and, .as I Ipiow, occu- 
pation is the best thing ^hen.09e, is uneasy, I 
have taken this opportunity of improving, my 
garden. It diverts my mind without enga^bg 
it. But, !now I have got you here all alone, let 
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me take this occasion of speaJdng to you oh a 
subject in wMch I am much interested. Come 
and. sit with me in this arbour; here we can 
discuss the matter quietly and sociably. Per- 
haps you will hardly thiiik me serious in what I 
am going to say, but I have a request to make 
to you — which is^ that for once you wUl refrain 
. from an amusement to which I know you are 
much inclined, and for my sake promise me that 
you win not trifle with the feelings of my friend 
Montague. Flirting is at all times a vain and 
foolish habit i and, to say the least of it, very 
undignified in a woman, but when it affects the 
happiness of a sensitive heart, it is unkind and 
unprincipled." 

Ada was silent a moment from surprise, and 
then replied, " Certainly I will remember what 
you say, and comply with your request; but I 
am sure there is really no danger of my inter- 
fering with Mr Montague*s happiness. He is 
old enbugh to be my father, and he never could 
think seriously of a child he used to play with 
ofti his knee." 

" NiBvertheless, I will hold you to your pro- 
jnise, Ada; and I hope you will find sufficient 

f2 
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Tiiotiin», 'widLont sacrificing my friend to yonr. 
Tomty. 

. *^ Ghy kideed you need not be so severe. I 
assure you I am not so "very vain now.^ 

" I hope that may be true ; for, if you wish to. 
retain the esteem of your firi^ids^ you must root 
that &ult out of your heart, before it spreads 
over and destroys every good feeling. Vanity 
is an insatiable monster, and is never sparing^ cf 
its victims. * Avarice, oppression, cruelty, all, 
tile iron vices that harden tlie heart of man, are 
not more rigidly selfish, more wantonly regard- 
less of another's feelings, tiian unrestrained 
vanity.* Probe, then, my dear child, die mo* 
tives of aU your actions; see that you discover in 
time from whence they spring, for if you once 
let vanity take firm root, it wiU, like a weed in a 
i^ garden, destroy every good quality in a once 
excellent heart." 

*^ Oh, never let such a picture be realized in 
me," said Ada : '^ watch over, warn me in timie, 
dear Mrs Morton." 

"I will do my best; but what if the ^me 
should come when my friendship should be 
thrown aside tax one more congenial to your 
taste ? " 
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" If I ever give up mf M&aia, I dioiiW« m^ 
deed deserve that you should despise me-^he^ 
ioae ; but I am sure you do oot thinly so iaoeaiily 
of me as to believe it possible.'^ 

^^ I do not.espect it^ my dear^ because X ^izik 
yga ivilL have finxmess enough to correct your 
&ult : but, if you oiice allow vanky to get an 
ascendancy over your hearty I should feel no 
more dependence upon you, for it h quite sur- 
prising how every thing is sacrificed to that 
passion. I have seen it powerful enough to 
overcome the stroi^st afibctions of our nature. 
I have known a mother leave the death-bed of 
her difld, to figure at a fancy ball ; I have seen 
a sister leave a sick brother to the care of ser^ 
vantSy tliat she might attend the gaieties of a 
London season ; and these were persons resect- 
able and amiable in general^ but too thcffoughly 
imbued with the notion of their own conse- 
quence. It aU arises fit>m an undue estimation 
of one's self-— and, if we would aU act up to tfe 
golden rule, * Love your neighbour as yourself,' 
there would be an end of vanity;" 

Ada dianked Mrs Morton for her kind advice, 
ttnd promising to profit by it^ she took an afibc- 
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donate leave of her^liad continued her driye 
home. 

Ada's reflections and good resolutions lasted 
during half her journey; but, as it was not in 
her nature to be serious for loi^^ she soon began 
to recur to aU the pleasures of home^ and pic- 
tured to herself her father's joy on seeing her 
return. 

He was standing on the steps of th6 door^ 
waiting her arriral^ when she drove up ; an4^ 
with the warmest affection, he welcomed back 
his child. He was dotingly fondof Ada, and 
she repaid his love, by the fondest soUcitude for 
his happiness. She loved her &ther better than 
all the world besides, and a thousand times she 
promised that she would never leave him. He 
always replied that he did not expect she would 
make much of that proipise, when some gay 
spark came to her in his coach and four : but he 
only requested that, wh^iever she did set up for 
herself, he might have a corner in her house to 
put his head in, that he might not lose the so- , 
ciety of his darling girl. 

The eyening of her return home was one of 
great joy to him. He drew his chair close to 
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h&[ w0xk'tB!bh,iexd begged she would give him 
the history of all she had done; and all the 
popple ah$f had S6eii> while he iCoamed oYor.'.the 
pajper/ ■•••"• ' . ••'.•/ ■ ' '. 

' He.was particiilarly fond of xeading the newsr 
papev whilat iAida chatted to him^ tund^ son^ehow 
ot 6tfaer>he:alway8 contdved, between tfae:para^ 
grkj^m, ton hear whai^Ver was most lotorestixig:.] 

It is- particulajfly >disi^eeta.bler' as^ey^ cme 
knows^ t6 tdk to <& person "wha isthinjdbg of 
something else; hut- Ada oft^ gave her &tker 
this amusement, and now, after having bcfto 
abstot'from him a week, she thought him par- 
ticularly entitled to the indulgence of his wishes. 

After she had been talking to him for some 
tim&, he caught the name of Montague. 

f^ Ahl what, is he in the country? I should 
like U> see him: he is a ^eat favourite of mine ; 
I hope he 'will call here-^though his father was 
a rogue they sky— did me out of some thousands 
— ^I've no objection to the son though: he paid 
his lather's debts handsomely, aiid sold his &mily 
place, poor fellow ! Bis father was a rascal, I do 
beMeve/' 

*^ Was Mr Montague's father rich ?" 



; ^^ Yes j he was a imni <x£ very good fartom 
aftd family; Imt^ Hke others fiioh^ mAmmg ]&t« 
spectklatioii, he lost every things and left his SiMi 
ovij a few hundreds a-year^ with which he hat 
ta^support a mother and four teusteis* He stuBt 
he a poor .man :xill his life^ for he was ikot faroi:^t 
up to any profession, and is too cdd to enter into 
anytlwg now. Oome, Ada> my dear, get the 
hac^kgammon hoard, and let us have a hit,'* 

Xhey played for an hour* " I'm iifiraid it'j 
too late for any niore. Heh ? — unless you are 
very anxious fpjc the conqueror," 

"ISo^ papa, thank you; I think I can do 
without it" 

" Can you ? Well ! How comfortable thfc is 
now ! how much better than your fine large 
parties full of jackanapes and danjdng. . I am 
glad to see you prefer this sort of eyening to a, 
room fiJl of company. There's much mi>re 
sens^Jn it ; and you'll niake all the better wife 
for having been used to this sort of thing." 

Ada did not think it necessary to contradict 
her father in his notions of domestic felicity; 
though, perhaps, if the truth were known, sh^ 
did not quite agree with him as to the i^i;LX>eri- 
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oritjt of backgamraon ovei^ dancing : but she did 
ftd reaUj happy in beinig such a source of plea'^ 
sure to him; and, if ever the feelings of her 
heart were fiee firom any alloy of vanity or self- 
ishiiesa^ it was when she saw him look round 
with a satisfied air, and felt conscious that her 
preaence made thejoy of his heart. 

She rode with him in the morning, walked 
with him in the evening, and sometimes, though 
rarely, read with him ; for their tastes and senti- 
ments were so different, that he never could be 
brought to appreciate her favourite authors. 

If she selected for him a passage so touching 
that it filled her eyes with tears, and made her 
voice Mter with emotion, he would only say, 

" Well, well, I suppose you will be falling in 
love some day, and leaving me ; but let me have 
a comer in your house," &c. 

Ada at length gave up all idea of making her 
£itber enthusiastic, and indulged the bent of 
her genius in solitude. But she was not des- 
tined to continue long without finding one whose 
mind was congenial to her own, who could sym- 
patibise with her in her enjoyment of iall that was 

f5 
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intellectual an(l beautiful^ wSl wj^iose s^qpi^or 
judgment could direct her youthful fancy. 

Haying one day escaped unto the garden to 
enjoy herself over Madaine de Stael's * AJle- 
magne/ she sat^ pencil in h^md^ markiTig with 
deUght her fayourite pa^sag^. Presendy she 
heard footsteps approaching, smd looking up, 
perceived Montague, who, not finding her id&nst 
at home, had come to seek liini in the garden. 
He apologized for his intrusion, and hoped he 
did not interrupt her studies. 

" No, he did not : would he sit down and 
enjoy them with her ? She longed for some, one 
to appreciate, as she did, the charms of her 
favourite author : if he would listen she would 
read to him." 

" Oh, he would Hsten with the greatest de- 
Hght." 

" I have just been reading the third chapter, 

* On Women.' How beautifully it is written ! 
with what grace the charming authoress ex- 
presses herself — ^listen." 

^ Dans une epoque ou le mal universel est 
^ I'egoisme, les hommes, auxquek tons interets 

* positife ses rapportent, doivent avoir moins de 
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g^earosite, moms de ^ensibilite que les f^pmes. 
EUes ne tiezmeiit a la vie que • par leg liom, du 
cceuT^ et lordqu'elleB s'egapenlt^ c'ost esicore 
par ua sentimeut qu'elles sent entcaiu^ei^: leur 
personality est totijour^ a deux^ taudis que oelle 
de rkomme n'a que lui meme pour but. On 
leur rend Iiommage par les affections qu'elles 
inspirent, mais ceUes qu'eUes . aoqordept sent 
presque toujoiirs des sacrifices* La plus belle 
des yertoSi le Devouement^ est leior jouissance 
et leur destui^e; nid bonheur ne pent eisister 
pour elles que par le reflet de la gloire et des 
pro^erit^s d'un autre; en£n^ vivre hors de soi- 
mgme, soit par les id6es, soit par les sentimens, 
soit surtout pax les vertus^ donne, a l^ame i^i 
sentiment habit^l d'elevation.' 
*^ Beautifolly expressed," said Montague, 

'^ and a charming description of the essence of a 

ifoman's chaa^acter — as it should be." . 
" SSiould be ! do you not think, then, that it 

is true?" 

" Sometimes ; but certainly not always. Not 

when vanity has encouraged self-love." 

Ada's conscience felt uneasy. She continued, 
'^ But do you call it vanity to wish to please ? 

Surely it is a natural and amiable feeling." 
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^'Its b^mg natural does sot prove its ioao-* 
cence : hxit pkasinff ia rather a vague termt do 
you mean, to give ^asure, or to be pleaak^? 
Benevolence makes you anxious to give {deasord 
to others ; vanity to make them pleased 'with 
y<»i." 

'^ And is thest*e any harm In wishing others to 
be pleased with you ? There is nothing wrong, 
I hope, in wishing to be loved." 

" I do not think there is : but there isi a pas- 
sage in this very book on that subject — ^if I could 
find it ^here it is." 

' C'est line disposition tres agreable que 1^ 
^ desir de plahre, nuds elle differe cependant 
' beaucoup du besoin d'etre aim^: le desir de 
^ plaire rend d^endant de I'opinion; le besoin 
' d'etre aim^ en affiranchit: ou pourroit desirer 
^ tde plaire a ceux meme a qui I'on feroit beau- 
' coup de mal, et c'est precisement ce qu'on 
' appelle de . la coquetterie : cette coquetterie 
^ n'appartient pas exclusivement aux femmes; il 
^ y en a dans toutes les manieres qui servent a 
^ temoigner plus d'aflS^stioai qu'on n'en eprouve 
* reelement.' 

^' I Tuderstand/' said Ada. ^' I see the dif- 
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ferenee cleiorly: an dffeetioiiate hsart teqiEures 
lone; a vatn keart^ admiraiim. A&et all, fijr 
my sake, I hope yanxty and coquetry aire paa^» 
donable offences." 

^^ We may trust that, all our errors may be 
pardoned : but, if you mean that they may be 
indulged mik impunity, I tell you,-, decidedly 
xtt»t. Coquetry is incompatible with a Ofanstiaii 
character. It is completely selfish^ and in direct . 
opposition to the simple rule, ' Do as you toould 
he done by.' " 

^'I never thought so seriously of it," said 
Ada. ^^ I will not be a coquette." 

^^ You — you a coquette ! I should hope not. 
Surely there is no danger of it. You may some- 
times trifle from thoughtlessness, but a system- 
atic coquette can have no heart, no principle." 

There was a pause lor some moments, which 
was broken by Ada taking up the book and ask- 
ing Montague if he did not admire the work 
very much? 

'^ Yes, I do exceedingly ; but there is a &ult 
I -And with almost all French works of this class. 
Love and religion are confoimded together, till 
ihej afipeai almost one and the sanne thing; v^ry 
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different tDlihe opiiuan. of the printttiTe Chrisd- 
woBy who were rather inclined to ihixik ihffm 
incoiopatiUe." . 

^^ Incompatilile! good Heayens 1 I hope not." 

Montague smiled. Ada blosbed^ and added^ 
"But do you?" 

^^ No, not quite : but/' added he, looloi^ 
down as he spoke, "it is necessary, to the growth 
of one, that the other should be indulged in 
inoderatdon: its progress must be watched, or it 
will bear down all before it, and bind Us to this 

earth with ties so irresistible •" he stopped, 

struck by the warmth with which he was speak- 
ing. Ada looked at him, and said to heriielf, 
" Ah, poor Montague, you have certaiijly been 
in love!" 

After a short pause, he changed the subject, 
by asking if she had ever read Corinne ? 

" No, never ; but I very much wish to read it. 
Have you got it 1 Will you lend it to me ?" 

" I have got it, but do not ask me to lend it 
to you. It is beautiful, and intensely interest- 
ing, but I do not recommend you to. read it, for 
the excitement works entirely upon the passions 
-—you axe fascinated without satis&ction, .and 
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you rise from the .book \rithout havmg strength* 
ened one moral.or religious principle." 

" You think, then, it would do me harm?" 

** Yes, I do, I think every book that excites 
the imagination, without improving the hedrt, is 
positively prejudicial to a young pea^on: this is 
the error of novels in general, but it is most 
particolorly the case in this distressing tale. All 
the agitations the mind undergoes make no 
beneficial impression : ' they leave the heart de- 
solate; humanity, truth, and propriety, sophisti- 
cated and perplexed; and vanity invested with 
the attractions of suffering innocence.' But 
what am I doing here; preaching morality to 
Miss Harrington?" 

" Oh, it is very good of you : and are you not 
an old firiend of papa*s ? " 

"True. I wonder where your father is?" 
and Montague seemed so anxious to move, that 
Ada rose, and walking with him to the end of 
the garden, found the General leaning over a 
gate, meditating on his hay crops. 

Ada left them together, and walked slowly 
home; determining, as she went along, that 
Montague was a man whose esteem and friend- 
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ship were woi th hayinig* ^^ What a piiy that he 
caxmot mairy I What a happy woman woold 
she be whom he selected! He oertainly has 
been HI love. • I wonder who it was with^ snd 
whether papa knows any thing about it." As 
she passed the rustic bench where they had been 
sittings Ada stopped for a minute : liiere was a 
jessamine which grew above the seat, and dus- 
tered over the side where Montague had placed 
himself; she gath^ed some of the flowers, and 
continued her walk home. 

That eveningy when MatUda was gone to bed» 
and Ada was playing the customary game at 
backgammon with her &ther, she began, 

** Papa, you know Mr Montague ?" 

" To be sure I do." 

*' Do you know if he was ever in love ? " 

The General looked up with a &ce expressive 
of as much astonishment as if she had asked him 
who lived in the moon, and answered, 

*' How should I know ? I suppose not." 

^^I wonder he does not marry!" continued 
Ada* 

" How the deuce can a man marry if he has 
nothing to live upon ?" 
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*' Hfe itii^t marry a large fortusie/* 

'^ Weill I suppose lie would if h«4O0tild; bnt 
whAtisittoyou?^' 

^' Oh Botfaiug ! but one does meddle soms*^ 
times with other people*s affiirs/' 

" You are not going to &11 in loyd with him, 
I suppose?'* 

*^ No^ papa, I should think not," said Ada, 
kughii^. 

** Fetch your guitar, love, and let me have ^a 
Isong before we go to bed : and tell me what was 
in that note you received before dinner." 

^^It was from Mrs Lascelled, papa, iitiviting 
me to spend a week with her ; they are goin^ 
to have a pic-nic, and an archery meeting-*-^and 
a ball — and all sorts of gaiety I" 

" Well, "Ada I andare you going ? " said the 
General, in a voice of horror, his &ce lengtiben- 
ing with dismay. " I thought we were ^sa com- 
fortably settled here ; and now, I suppose, yon 
will be going away again for a week," 

I will not go, papa, if you do nol; like it." 
Yes, yes, don't stay at home for me, if you 
like this gaiety. I think it a great bore : it tdkes 
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away all comfort^ aztd sociabiKly. I tkonght 
U^u agreed with me in pieferring a.qtdet Hfe." 

*^ So I do, papa. I like it v6ry much ;. Aod I 
win not leatte you again so soon. I will write 
an excuse to Mrs Lascelles." 

^' But I hope, my dear lore, it is quite with 
your own consent. Heh ? I would hot for the 
world put any constraint upon you." 

^' I am quite ready to do it, papa," said Ada, 
sitting down to her desk. 

It had so happened, however, that she had 
rather set her heart upon this visit. She was 
very fond of' gaiety^ and she had been eagerly 
aniddpating the delights of an archery meeitiz^. 
She- felt, therefore, exceedingly disappoijited 
and it was rather provoking, while is^e was 
writing her note of excuse, to hear her &ther's 
remarks. 

« I hate restraimng yoiang people. I 4ike 
them to have their own way : but then, when 
that's a sober, quiet way, why not let thenl 
alone? and not be putting things into their heads 
— always plaguing them with invitations to balls 
and things; forciQg them out against their will, 
as if they could not be cheerful and happy at 
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home. WkiM'e^s your guitax^ lore? Oh! yoiu 
have not finished yonr note yet I Well, make it 
CLvil enough. What ! it k too late to sing, is it ? 
Well, then, go to bed, if you like it." 

Ada was rewarded, by her own feelings, for 
the amiable part she had acted: not amiable 
merely because she had given up her visit, but 
because she had done it so good-humouredly. 
How she would have reproached herself if she 
had been fi:om home, when, a few days aft^, 
her father was taken suddenly ill. He was 
carried to his room, and his alarmed and affec- 
tionate daughter hung over him in the greatest 
agony, and watched all night by his bed-side. 

The next day she sent to acquaint Mrs Morton 
with her father's illness, and her kind friend 
hastened immediately to her assistance. 

Ada told her of the invitation she had re- 
ceived, and how thankful she was that she had 
refiised it. " Perhaps," said she, *^ I should not 
have done so, if I had not recollected your 
warning me againfi(t selfishness; tha^oks to you, 
my vanity did not this time jnislead me." 

For three days General Harrington was in 
great danger, and Ada was in the deepest dis- 
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tresHS. Mrs Morton kindlj reniaioed willi hei 
die whole timOf to support and encoTuragie her. 
Montague also Was Tery^ anxious^ and <^ed 
eyery day to enquire after the myaJid; D»- 
tressed at the sight of Ada's griefs and nndlble to 
be&r her tears, he tried to speak to her of hope^ 
even when he felt every fear; and, while he 
trembled for the event of the morrow^ he still 
wished to conceal from her that there was any 
danger. 

A &vourable change at length took place; 
and, when Ada heard Montague's ring at the 
door, she flew down stairs to meet him. She 
was too much agitated to speak; and^ holding 
out both her hands, she burst into tears. Mon- 
tague, in her glistening eyes, read the haM,y 
news, and he asked if he might be permitted to 
visit the General ? 

/* Not to-day: he is now asleep; but do not 

« 

go away. Come in, Mrs Morton is in the draw- 
ing-room.'* 

They entered the room together. Mrs Mor- 
ton was not there ; and Ada brought out her 
portfolio of drawings, for Montague to examine. 
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H^ '#as a good judge^ and he criticised witb 
dedsion and candoxir. 

'*Wliatis this?" said he, taking up a sKght 
imfinished sketch. 

^ That? Oh, nothing but a mere scrairL I 
am not going to finish it : it is badly done, but J 
will show you the beautiful print I took it 
£rom," and she ran to look for it in another 
book* When she returned, *^ Is not this beau- 
tiful? it was &om this angel's head I took my 
sketch: but you see I began it wrong, and could 
not alter it. ^ Where is it ? I will show you. 
Where in the world has it got to ? — ^it was here- 
this minute*— how very extraordinary !" 

But how much more so to see Montague's con* 
fosed and guilty look. 

'* What's the matter? — I do believe you have 
hid it, or thrown it into the fire ! " 

*' No, Miss Harrington," replied Montague, 
gravely ; " I did not take that liberty ; but per- 
haps I took one almost as great : — ^as you consi- 
dered it of no value, — ^I was so dishonest — !* and 
he drew the drawing from his bosom. 

"But if you had told me you wanted one, I 
would have done something much better, which 
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you might have kept with a clfear conscience/' 
added she^ laughing. 

But Montague did not laugh^ and continued 
to look so excessively annoyed, that Ada was as- 
tonished. She was too well accustomed to admi- 
ration, and unmeaning gallantry, to be surprized 
at his wanting a remembrance of her ; but why 
such a trifle should distress him, she could not 
imagine. 

They both looked confused as Mrs Morton en- 
tered the room. Montague rose instantly, and 
shutting the portfoho, with an air of impatience, 
moved away from Ada, and when she retired to 
her father, he wished her good morning in a 
manner more cold and distant than he had ever 
before assumed towards her. 

He then begau several topics of conversation* 
with Mrs Morton ; but finding she did not join 
in them with her usual interest, and that the 
dbcourse was rather heavy, he rose to depart; 
and offering his hand, Mrs Morton detained it a 
moment, in hers, and said, emphatically, '^Take 
care of yourself, Montague." 

He paused a moment, and then repUed — 
'' Thaok you,— I wiU." 
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In the meaatime^ Ada was slowly ascaxdiog 
the brpad oak staircase : every two or three steps 
she stopped and wondered wliy Montague 
had been so anxious to take and conceal her 

drawing. . 

Suddenly the thought darted through her 
mind^ that he loved her. 

liVJiat a moment of thrilling interest to a wo* 
Bian's hearty when t^e idea £rst breaks upon her 
HoAt she is loved I 

Her heart, beat quick— what would she give 
to know if it were true. He was so good^ so 
gentle^ so charming; and his smiley • . ^ . but 
she must not think of this. It was impossible 
she could ever be his wife — ^her fether would 
never consent^ even if she wished it. - But this 
was running on too fast, Montague could have 
no serious thoughts of marrying her : she was 
too young— he was too old, too wise, too good 
for her. Oh 1 it was impossible ho could love her 
—her vanity was. dcceivingh^r :-but why.did 
he conceal her drawij^ ioL. his bosom? — again, 
9nd again she asked berself this question;, but 
the only conclusion she came to, as she mounted 
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die last step, was, that she had rather be loved 

« 

by him than by any one she had ever seen« 

There is neither reason or philosophy in cal-- 
culating the time necessary for the natural growth 
of love. From the days of Juliet, it has been 
discovered that it can spring up full, grown in 
an hour. 

But did Ada love ? — ^we will not decide. At 
present her thought was simply, did Montague: 
love her? Her feelings were distressingly agi- 
tating : the idea of being beloved by Mo^tague 
caused a revolution in her heart that she could 
not have supposed possible. It beat with exul- 
tation, with fear, with hope, with tenderness. 
'^ It is an awM moment when a gifted woman 
first suspects that besides talents and powers, 
she has also passions and affections : when she 
first suspects that her happiness is not in her own 
keeping. The possession of uncommon powers 
of mind, are so £ur from affording relief in the 
first terror of such a revolution, that they only 
render it the more intense/^ 

In vain Ada determined to watch Montague 
more closely the next time he called: she watch- 
ed in vain. She could discover nothing but that 
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he seemed to think very little about her. At 
the end of a week he left the coimtry, and she 
saw him no more. 

Ada felt at first sad and disappointed ; but as 
she was not of a disposition to be more unhappy 
than she could help^ she determined to dismiss 
from her mind all anxieties and conjectures : and 
her thoughts presently received a very different 
torn when her fether was recommended to go to 
the sea-side for change of air. They fixed upon 
Weymouth, and Ada looked forward with great 
delight to a residence of two months in a fashion- 
able watering place. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

« Dangling ^lis cane ai>oiit| femd taking sntiffy 
XiOthatio crie8^< munX^MmOimthtai stnff I' " 

When Ada set off with lier fetKer to Wey- 
mouth^ her mind was engrossed by one idea^ that 
of seeing him restored to health and strength: 
and she was not disappointed in hei; wishes^ for 
they had not been there many days before the 
fresh sea breezes revived his spirits^ and he began 
to feel some amusement from change of scene. 
At first he felt a good deal annoyed at leaving his 
liome^ and he could not find satis&ction or com- 
fort in a house so much smaller than he had been 
accustomed to; but as they had fixed upon a 
cheerful lodging that overlooked the sea^ and 
Ada was constantly by his side to talk to him^ 
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,Q]id amuse hiiQ^ he sooxi became recoixciled ip 
.tbe clbao^e^ and a feeluig of conxfost begiaxi to 

A» they kixew ao o»e ^ "WeyuiDiajfch, their 
days md eveBings were passed at first ixit utter 
sedusion; but before very long^the GeuejaX dis- 
covered that an old friend, whom he had nojt jseen 
for more than twenty years^ was residing in the 
town : and he immediately resolved to sally forth 
in quest of him. 

After his visit he returned to Ada in very good 
spirits^ and told her he had agreed that they 
should drink tea thaJt evening with Major Pal- 
m£x^ and that as his friend had a sister and a 
daughter-in-law residing with him, he hojped 
she would now find r Httle agreeable society. 

Ada was easily pleased at the thoughts of any 
variety^ and she willingly agreed to accompai^ 
her father. 

When they had ariivjed at Major Palmer's, 
.they were shown into a dull cold room, where an 
elderly lady, of sedate and formal manners, re- 
ceived them. She said her brother would be in 
immediately, and remarked that it was a very 
fine evening. Alia agreed that it was remadc- 

o2 
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ably chanmng, thotigli as she 'was sittmg by Bit 
cTpett wmdoTT, through which the wind whistled 
piteously, she thought it particularly uncomfort- 
able. Miss Palmer then observed that Wey- 
mouth was very fiill, the church Istet Sunday 
very empty, and that she had got the rheumai- 
tism: after which, her stores of conversation 
seemed exhausted. 

Major Palmer then fortunately came in, wel- 
comed very cordially both fether and daughter, 
and immediately ordered a fire, saying the even- 
ing was chilly. 

Miss Palmer was dismayed, and reminded him 
that it was still July. He took no notice of this, 
but enquired where Emily was. 

•" She is in her room, writing." 

" Tell her to come down directly to Miss Har- 
rington." 

" She will be here presently, brother, — ^you 
know she does not like to be disturbed." 

Soon forgetting all about Emily, Major Pal- 
mer sat himself down in his comfortable chair 
by the fire, and laughed loud. 

" Why, General," said he, *^ what a score of 
years have run by since we last met ! " 
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, Tke two gesiUemen Boon fell into an interei$t- 
' bg discussion concerning former times^ and quite 
forgetting the ladies^ sat on, either side of the 
fire, enjoying themselves thoroughly. 
' Ada> meantime, looked at Miss Palmer'^ 
If orsted work, which was very coarse, because 
he^ eyes were weaki listened to an account 
of the numerous remedies she had tried for 
the^ rheumatism; and heard the whole his- 

ft 

tory of Dumpy, the dog's, illness. She then 
found it rather dull, and tried to amuse herself 
by looking at the two gentlemen, and observing. 
thQ contrast they exhibited in manners and ap- 
pearance, as well as in character. One was tall, 
thin, upright, with powdered hair, handsome- 
features, and very courtly manners : the other 
was fitt, rosy, lively, with a very plain face, and 
bald shining head. He sat amusing the General 
|ritli many a good anecdote, rubbing his hands 
and knees, and laughing loud at all his ow^i jokes^ 
an4 good stories. 

Still, as these related chiefly to persons with 
whom Ada was not acquainted, she began to feel 
weary of her visit, when fortunately a change 
todc place in her circumstances. A door so£dy 
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apettei beKnd ler^ and a isBglit gr&weftrf feiiiale 
gli<ied by : she ^Imt tibe -mndcr^ as she passecl 
it ; kicked Dttwpy out of the way mth. a sfiglit 
touch of her deKcste foot^ said dropped into a seat 
sCt some distance from Ada. She was introdttced 
ad •'My daughter Emily;** but as she sat 
in perfect silence^ Ada had still nothing to do 
but to contemplate the exterior of her tiet^ 
companion. She was exquisitely beautiful ; Her 
dark hair^ parted a la Madonruiy displayed a deH- 
cate profile, and her very pale complexion, con- 
trasted with her deep mourning dress, made her 
rosemble a marble statue. 

Ada gazed at her as she would ai a picture; 
but stiH, as she supposed the fair automaton could 
speak, she resolred to address her as soon as 
JEss Palmer should be fairly engrossed with the 
toils of the tea-table. 

Seeing a guitar in the rooni, she vontured to 
enquire if she played upon it. 

•' Yes, a great deal," replied Emily, with a 
deep sigh, 

** How delighted 1 should be, if jrou would 
allow me to hear you." 

*' Oh ! 1 am sure," said Emily, " my pkying 
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iftotild give you no pleaisurp ; buit if yqu play, 
l^t m^ at least hay^ the satisfaction of hearing 
you first." 

Ada ]4ndly qonsentedji and taldng the guitar, 
sung a^ Irish melody; as she thought something 
sentimental Trould best correspond with the ca- 
d9YerQU3 aj^earance of her ghostly Mend. 

She iiing Tpry sweetly, and Emily listened 
with the most absorbed attentiouj and thanked 
her with enthusiaam, saying it was really ej^- 
quiaite. She ^en, at 4-da^s request, took d^^ 
guitar herself, and sung i^ plaintive Italian {dr, 
with gr^at feelings b£^ which she entreated 
Mm Harrington to sing once more ; who^ see- 
ing no ):e^on why she was to be all at once in a 
melancholy mood, sung a gay little French air- 
When she had finished, Emily, without any 
further remark, replaced the guitar immediately 
in it9 ca^e. 
^^You do not lik^ that fong, I think," said 

Ada. 

** No — I n^ver like lively music ; it seems to 
me a profanation of the sacred powers of melody." 

" I suppose, then, that you also prefer poejtry 
of a melancholy cast ? " 
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'^ Of ooiarse I do ! Who would wish to r^ad 
poetry except for the pleasure «f being exdted 
to tears ? " 

" Charming and beaiitifiil enthusiast!" thought 
Ada ; ^^ how I pity you for having such a c<»n- 
panion as Miss Palmer ! " She then tried to 
draw out her new Mend, and lead her into con- 
versation on subjects which she thought might 
interest her. She mentioned a poem that ha^ 
lately been published. Enuly was no longer 
silent and reserved, but poured forth her whole 
soul in an effiision of sentiment. Ada replied 
with equal ardour ; and Emily with rapture ex- 
pressed her delight at having found a mind con* 
genM with her own, and one which conld sym- 
pathize with her feelings. 

After quoting from many of their &vourite 
poems,^Mrs Palmer unfortui^ately happened to 
ask Ada if she did not dote upon Lord Byron ? 
Ada frankly acknowledged that he was not one 
of her favourites. Emily was astonished at her 
want of taste, and wondered how it was possible 
she could place any poet' before him. 

*^ Oh ! " exclaimed Ada, smiling, " I was 
brought up in the school of Shajgspean^j and £ 
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am not easily satisfied with words aoid sound. I 
4ihink Byron is the first poet in .his style; but 
I own I do not like the style.*' 

*^ Oh ! not like it ?— swhat pQjem can be com- 
pared to Childe Harold ? " 

^^ Not compared^ perhaps ; but I think thete 
are many &x superior. You know ^ no man can 
be a great poet who is not also a great philoso- 
pher : ' now Byron is not a sage ; and you must 
agree, that with all his pretty imagery and fine 
sentiments, he neyer addresses himself to the in- 
tellects. I own I want more reflection, more 
character — in short, more philosophy, than I 
find in him." 

Emily was perfectly overwh^hned with horror 
at any one having the presumption to be so pro- 
fene as to find any fault with Lord Byron, — the 
reigning favourite of the day — one who holds 
the same rank in poetry that Carlo Dolce does 
in painting ; and perhaps with proportional me- 
rit. She was vexed and disappointed at Ada's 
unlboked-for want of sympathy : she concluded 
at once that she was not romantic, and that she 
had been mistaken in her ; but imable to offer 

any vindication of her opinions, she could only 

g5 
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quote some of lier favourite passage* ; and find* 
Iftg Ada still tminoved, she finished by Iburnting 
into tears^ and suddenly lea,ving the room. 

Ad^ remained tot a trhile in u pleasing ^tate, 
between dismay and delight. She congratulated 
herself upon having really found a live heroine, 
whose extreme sensibility covered every defect 
in judgment, and only rendered her the more 
interesting. " I doubt not/' said she, ** she has 
led a life of suffering; and from her deep mourn- 
ing, she is evidently a widow." 

Curious to know Something more about her, 
Ad^ now approached the tea-table, and remarked 
that she feared Mrs Palmer was not very stroi^. 

** Oh ! she's very strong : she's hearty enough 
in health," repHed Miss Palmer. " She looks 
so pale and thin because she sits up so late at 
night, and lies so late in the morning." 

**Ah!" thought Ada, ^you've no sympaAy 
with the poor suffering widbw. — Dumpy's yotrr 
friend." She then ventured to ask if Mrs Pal- 
mer had been long a widow ? 

" A widow ! — her husband is not dead ; he is 
only gone to London." 

Ada was rather discomposed at the ill success 
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of h&x last question : so she did not venture to 
enquire why the lady looked so melancholy: ajxd 
presently afler> she and her £ither took their 
leaye> and returned home. 

*^ Dear papa, what a charming, beautiful crea- 
ture T* 

'' Who ?.-not old Miss Pahner ? " 

" No : the young beauty." 

"What, the Ktde pale, black thing? — was 
she handsome ? " 

"Oh! she is lovely; and does she not play 
sweedy ? " 

" I did not listen to the music, my dear. I 
was talking over something yery entertaining 
with the Major. How he is altered, to be sure ! 
— he used to be rather a smart young man." 

Inlessthan three days, Ada's acquaintance with 
Mrs Fabner had ripened into a strict league of 
friendship. She persuaded her to overlook her he- 
rodox opinion of Lord Byron, and they found in 
each other so much that was interesting and pleas- 
ing, that they became inseparable companions. 
Meeting once a day was not sufficient for such de*- 
voted affection, and verses and billets-doux were 
constantly exchanged between them. At length 
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their ponunanioadonfi became so frequent and 80 
important^ that the General b^an to perceive 
that something unusual was occurring. 

" Ada, my love," said he, aa he saw her one 
day writing in great haste, " what can you have 
to say 'to Mrs Palmer ? — you saw her only this 
morning." 

" I am copying out some verses which she is 
very anxious to have. " 

" Well, I hope you will have finished soon, 
for I want to be walking. ". 

" Dear, papa, what a hurry you are in ! Shall 
I add that we shall be at the ball tomorrow ? " 

" Yes, my dear ; if you Uke, we will go." 

" Thank you, papa," said Ada ; and she pre- 
pared with great delight to make her first ap- 
pearance at a pubUc assembly. 

When she came down the foUowing evening, 
dressed with more than her usual elegance, her 
father was struck with her appearance : he held 
her at arm's length, and looked at her firom head 
to foot, and then said that he thought she grew 
handsomer every day. He was pleased at ac- 
companying her to the ball, and he derived much 
gratification fix>m seeing the admiration she ex^ 
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dted. Ada was rather surprised to find herself 
60 much noticed ; and her heart beat with grati-^ 
fied vanity. When her father proposed retiring^ 
she felt so unwilling to relinquish her enjoyment^ 
that she requested to be allowed to remain a lit* 
tie longer^ under the care of Mrs Palmer : to 
this the General, though very reluctantly, con- 
sented* 

As soon as Mrs Palmer had obtained possession 
of Ada, she indulged her in the way she found 
most gratifying to her taste, by repeating all the 
praises she heard of her beauty and elegance. 
Her dancing was graceful, her vivacity engaging, 
her manner fescinating. Ada was more and 
more deHghted with her fiiend; and particularly 
admired the candour with which she yielded to 
another the admiration which many would have 
felt an^dous to retain for themselves. 

As they were walking tip and down the ball- 
room, Mrs Palmer said, " My dear Ada, do not 
those gentlemen annoy you? — they do stare at 
us so much ! " 

. ** No," said Ada ; " I did not observe they 
were looking our way. I really do not believe 
they are thinkmg.of us— at least not of me.'.' 
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^' Oh I am swre they are taUdiig of you^ my 
dear ; do you not hear thdLr remarks as we pass? 
It is a very distressing thing not to b^ able tp 
^»nre without having a hundred eyes fixed upon 
one. There is nothing annoys me so much a« 
being noticed ! '* 

"Then had we not better sit down? H^^ 
are seats where we should be very retired*" 

Mrs Palmer dropped into a chair instantly, 
'expressing a thanksgiving that they had found a 
refuge. " I do hope now," said she, " that we 
shall escape Lord Henry Montresor; he annoys 
me to a d^ree I cannot describe." 

*' If that is he/' replied Ada, "he looked at 
us just now; but he is walking the other way. 
I do not think he will come here." 
* " Do you see him?— which way is he gone ?" 
— and Mrs Pahner peeped and peered about, 
till she saw him turning up the room again: she 
then caught his eye, and bowed. He approached 
her; and, after a few words, in a low voice, 
requested to be introduced to Miss Harrington. 
Mrs Palmer turned a persecuted look on Ada, 
and apologizing for forcing upon her such an 
odious man, introduced them to each other. 
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A<ia da:b.ted with Lord Henty, fcund him not 
at dl odioU6, but very gentleinaiily and agree*^ 
able^ and she expressed as much to Mrs Pahncar 
trhen fihe returued to her. Mrs Pabaer was 
^atly surprised^ and asked her if he had aot 
told her she was the lovehest creature he had 
erer seen. 

^ No/* replied Ada, ** he never said a word 
about it: but I suppose he thinks that you are, 
so he could not have the same opinion of me.** 

Mrs Palmer sizdled languidly. ' ^' Oh, Ada, 
Whiit a charming waltz! is it not exquisite? can 
you imagine greater delight Aan dancing to tlut 
air with the person you love?*' 

*^ I do not know,'* said Ada, laughing. ** I 
never tried. X do not love any man except papa, 
and I should be very sorry to waits with him.** 

In a few minutes, to her great"* surprise, Ada 
saw Mrs Palmer waltsu^ very contentedly with 
Ijo;rd Henry. 

The following day Mrs Palmer invited Ada to 
^ve out with her in her phaeton : Ada consent- 
td, and the General took a walk by himself: his 
daughter lamented this, and Mrs Pahner laughed 
at her, and said, " I never saw such a daughter 
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as you are, Ada; you never leave your &,dier 
for a minute; surely a man can amuse himself 
very weU." 

" He likes better to have me with him," re- 
plied Ada; ^^ and indeed I must not leave him 
alone another day/' 

" Oh, my dear, what nonsense ! you really are 
quite romantic in your devoirs to him. I assnore 
you no man likes to be tied down in that way. 
It is really wrong," added she, with a sigh, " to 
grudge me an hour of your society: you do not 
know what a privilege I feel it to have found a 
friend." , , 

Ada said nothing, but thought to herself, 
*^ Has she not a husband?" 

Mrs Palmer proved but too successM in her 
endeavours to entice Ada from her dutifrd at- 
tendance on her Either; and she was now fre- 
quently persuaded to join her drives and boat- 
*ing parties, in which they were usually accom- 
panied by Lord Henry and two or three other 
gentlemen, who paid Ada so much attention 
that, in all the excitement of pleasure, she quite 
forgot to think of Montague ; and, notwithstandr 
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ing all her interchange of sendment, Ada had 
X^ver mentioned his name to Mrs Palmer. 
. General Harrington^ who did not like the 
water, or Mrs Palmer, began to find Weymouth 
rather duU; and, at the expiration of a month, 
he proposed returning home. Ada was very 
unwilling to go, and pleaded so much to stay 
another fortnight that, as usual, her fiither yielded 
to her wishes, and consented to remain ; but he 
found it every day grow more irksome, as she 
now devoted her time almost entirely to Mrs 
Palmer. 

One fine warm evening, when the General 
and Ada had been driving witii Major Palmer, 
the ladies proposed to take a walk, and the whole 
party sauntered out together. Ada leant on her 
father's arm, and on the other side of her walked 
a Mr Domville, a new acquaintance and ad-^ 
mirer. General Harrington had never met ^^rn 
before, and he was surprised to find how intimate 
he seemed to be with his daughter: in fiict they 
talked together rather more than accorded with 
the General's ideas of decorum. He said nothingj 
however, but watched his daughter in silence^ 
Presently they came upon a point of view that 
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was stri1ring» and Ada erqixesaed a wish to ha,Ye; 
a sketch of it. She turned to Mr Bomyille) 
" You have your pencil always at my conunand, 
you know; will you take the sketch?'* 

^^ Most willmgly," and he dyew forth paper, 
apd pencil, and inunediately began to sketch the 
sce^. Ada stood by, watching his pencil and 
admiring his skilL When he had nearly finished 
it, and he thought that the rest of the party were 
fuUy occupied in listening to Mrs Fahner's non* 
sense, he hastily wrote at the bottom of the page, 
these lines : 



« Deem that I've been tormented longf enongliy 
And let your eoyness hare a timely end," 



A ready answer sprung immediately to Ada's 
mind, and seizing the pencil, she was just going 
to write, when she saw her father's eyes fixed 
upon her. Not daring to complete her intention, 
^e suddenly changed her purpose, and drawing 
a stroke through the words, said something has- 
tily in praise of the sketch. Mr Domville took it 
back, and imagining she was offended at the li- 
berty he had taken, commenced rubbing out the 
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tkeSr ira&^ ted soon afterwards met Lord Henir}^ 
Montresor coming towards them^ with a beautiful 
booquet &i Im band. Addressing Mrs Pahner, 
*• My fadr friend," said he, "I was coming to laj 
Ms ^ffemg at your feet,'' and tihien selecting from 
t^e nos^^y the most beautiJFdl sprig ci geranium, 
h^ 4^red it to Ada, and rec^ueeted her in an ear* 
nest but respectfrd manner, to do him the &vour 
ti^ teceittg one of bis fiowiers. Ada reeeiired it 
gracefriKf , a^d smiled her thanks : she was going 
to pkee il i^a het dress, when the General quietly 
but decidedly took it from her hand, saying. '^ I 
will carry it for you, my dear, for with your para- 
sol axi/^ shawl, your hands seem engaged enough 
already." 

Mril Fatei^ th^ tiegan expatiating to Lord 
fienry, on the charms of a sumin^ eyening by 
Ibe 0ea side. ^^What a thoughtful, reposing 
scene ! Ah, how delightfrdare pensive pleasures ! 
they infuse into the mind so sweet a mixture of 
sadness and delight." 

** Ye«, they are very well for a time," replied 
Lord Hebry ; ^*^but they will not do always* Do 
you tihink they will^ Miss Harrington?" 
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^^ No/' said Ada^ '^ I thiDk too much indul- 
gence in sentimental pleasures is not good for the 
mind ; it winds it up too high." 
. " That is impossible/' said Mrs Palmer ; ^^ the 
'greatest proof of superiority of mind is, to be able 
to live continually above the world ; free from 
all earthly fetters — I thought, Ada, you were of 
the same opinion. I am surprised at the senti- 
ment you have expressed." 

^^ Miss Harrington is not prepared to go the 
whole hoQy^ drily observed Mr Domville. 

Jiord Henry tried to make peace between his 
two fair friends. " When you are intending to 
compose poetrjr, it is very advisable that you 
should enter the clouds as soon and as high as^ 
possible ; and I am. sure Miss Harrington would 
most willingly mount with you ; but as you must 
sometimes mix with ordinary mortals, you should 
descend to us occasionally—- do not be a goddess 
always." 

, Whilst the gentlemen discussed with Mrs 
Palmer what goddess she most resembled, the. 
General observed a gentleman, who had pas- 
sed them very swifrly on horseback, suddenly 
check his speed, dismount, and throwing his reii^ 
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oyer his aim^ place himself by the side of Ada. 
He discoursed with her in a low voice^ but tiie 
Greneral^ who was on the other side^ could partly 
hear the conversation. He seemed pleadings 
and quoting poetry. Ada answered ia simple 
prose^ but appeared to listen with interest : at 
length he solicited and obtained the promise of 
her hand at the next ball^ and taking his leave, 
he continued his ride. 

The General felt himself getting rather warm, 
and he abruptly asked his daughter, who that 
man was. 

^' Mr St. John," replied she, quite composedly. 

There was no blushing, no fluttering ; that 
was well — ^but the General determined in his 
own mind that Ada forthwith should be taken 
home, before she had fifly more jackanapes in 
her train* 

A few days after this, the General expressed 
his surprise to Ada, at her partiality for Mrs Pal- 
mer. ^* What can you see to like so much in her, 
Ada ? She seems to me a trumpery silly woman.'' 

^^ Oh, indeed. Papa, that is only her maimer : 
she^ reaUy very clever in some things, and she 
is so extremely a&ctionate that I cannot help 
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iof^hg h^ ; aod I am wxe I «m glad to 4^ <aBij)(* 
4]iii]g to ime her spirits^ |br she seesis to sii^r 
,«o much from mel^EDbcholy. I slumld&ar^ tkoii^ 
die has never awned it to »ie> that she hfa^ai 
uakiDLd hissbaskd." 

^^ I doB't believe a word of it ; 4she'6 not <sb«- 
laacholy^ ooly a little yJzJ-Zo/^ just to be interest- 
mg: I saw her chatting and laughii^ away -this 
mornings and she seemed happy enough." 

^^Did you iinleed? Who wa3 she waSdng 
with?" 

^^ Some gentleman^ whom I took to he her 
husband, as she was alone with him." 

^^ Oh it could not possibly be Cs^t^ Palmer^ 
fox I am sure hb is not arrived*. I had a nete 
from Mrs Palmer to-day^ a&d she did not men- 
tiofi a wcord about him." 

^ I am sorry to hear it^ my love ; and I -eaiiMt 
1^ you go out with her any incHre^ till I find out 
who this man is." 

They had not long to remaiii in suspense^ &r 
that very afteix^oon, as they were talldag a "mSif 
they met the whole party together, and Major 
Palmer introdueed his son to General Haning- 
ton. Ada had so long pictured. Gaj^ain Pahner to 
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herself^ as a black-browed moiusteT^ green with 
jealousy^ that she was quite surprised when she 
saw a good-humoured^ handsome mtan^ with a 
firank^ open countenance. 

She was extremely unwilling to beKeve in the 
quiet felicity of her friend; and though she saw 
her hanging on her husband's arm^ apparently 
contented and happy, she still cherished the 
hope that theire was some romantic mystery in 
her case. Unfortunately, ishe was not permitted 
to penetrate this mystery, as in a few days her 
father left WeymovdhiX) retom home. 

The two friends separated with tears and em- 
braces, and promised fiathfiiUy to interchange 
their sentiments in letters. Ada hoped that Mrs 
Palmier would be happy novr her husband was 
retuirned to her, and Mrs Fahner, sighing, pro- 
Husedto be as happy as mortals were permiU^d 
to be ill &2B sublunary sc^e. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



« Her wit 
Values itself 8o highly, that to her 
All matter else seems weak : she cannot loTe, 
Kor take no shape nor project of affection, 
She is so self-endeared." 



The journey from Weymouth was felt, both 
by the General and Ada, to be rather dull. She 
had an unaccountable weight upon her spmts,.^ 
and consequently did not amuse her &ther as 
much as formerly. Haying been lately leading 
a life of continual excitement, she felt a sudden 
blank and a want of interest that made their 
t^-i-t€t6 heavy and gloomy. It is an unfbr- 
tionate thing^for the happiness, to be accustomed 
to seek amusement in a constant recurrence of 
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events and diversions ; for the mind gets so 
habituated to this continued excitement^ that it 
becomes a necessary of life^ and the intervals 
which axe of longer duration than the enjoyment, 
are periods of actual misery. Ada now suffered 
under this miserable lack of excitement, and lean- 
ing back in the carriage, she iudulged herself in 
the unsociable gratification of living the last two 
months over agmn, and recalling to her mind 
the gay scenes and happy hours which she had 
lately enjoyed. 

As she drew near home, and marked the well- 
known objects which used always to be welcomed 
as tokens of approaching happiness, she was sujr 
prised to find that the recollections which pressed 
upon her mind did not excite the same interest 
as formerly. She felt very little animation at the 
prospect of again seeing her sister, her hoit^, 
her garden, and her Mends ; and not under- 
standing her own feelings, she wondered what 
could be the reason that former objects of pik^* 
9ure had become so uninteresting* 

Ada had yet to know by experience that tbe 
Vest affections of the heart are desttoyed by. the 
indulgence of vanity ; and that a Mfe of p]jeasur^ 

H 
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in always booght at the price of domestic hstppir 
ness. 

She coold not help being vexed with herself 
for feeling so little joy when Matilda ran out to 
meet her, and welcomed her arrival with noisy 
rapture. Her litde d(^ also bounded forth to 
greet her, and jumped up to excite her notice, 
but he received a cold caress. Twenty times 
Matilda asked her if she were not glad to be 
at home again ; she led her into the garden, and 
shewed her the growth her flowers had made : 
they were lookedatwithacold indifferent eye : but 
when the last and best thing of all was pointed 
out, that the jessamine had begun to cover the 
roof of the arbour, and that Matilda had trailed 
it and nailed it with her own hands, and th^« 
still was no sign of delight, the poor little girl 
could bear it no longer, and she exclaimed, widi 
a look of mortification, 

^^ You're not glad to come home, Ada, and you 
do not care a bit about your arbour now !" Tears 
were in her eyes, and Ada, excessively sorry, 
tried to comtort her, and to excuse her want of 
spirits, by saying that she was very tired after 
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ker iong journey, and diatdiere iv^eixixixy things 
<»L her mind jxist now. 

Oat of htuDKRcr vnA herself, because she was 
out of hxunour iprith the world, Ada was 'not an 
agreeable companion that evening, ' and she was 
glad to i^tire to her room, under the plea of 
ftdgue ; where she sat up half the night, writing 
a long und extravagantly affectionate letter to 
Mng Palmer, detailing minutely, the feelings of 
despair she experienced at being parted from 
her, the consequent blank in her present exis- 
tence, and concluding by assuring her, that she 
lived only on the prospect of hearing from her. 

After this ebullition of sentiment, Ada felt 
more satisfied, and the pleasing expectation of 
receiving an answer caused excitement sufficient 
to restore her spirits for the present. 

Soonafter her return home, Adadrovewithher 
£ither tx> call upon Mrs Morton, who received 
her affectionately, and inqtiired of the General 
whdtiier she were spoiled. 

He said, ^^ No, but he was afraid that all the 
gaiety which she had b^en Used to lately, would 
make her find it rather dull at home." 

" If so,'' replied Mrs Morton, " I shall fancy 

H 2 
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that Ada is spoiled; Imt I belieye she knom 
better than to wish for a life of constant anmse^ 
ment. I hope she has good sense enough to find 
more true happiness at home, than at any public 
place." 

" Oh," said Ada, '^ I have no affection for 
Weymouth, I can assure you; but there are 
friends I have left behind me — dear friends— 
and I cannot but feel deeply in parting from 
them." 1 

" Are they old friends, or new ?" 

" New, when I went there." 

^^ I hope I shall hear all about them ; a new 
friend at your time of life is a great and import- 
ant acquisition." 

^^ Oh! I do not know that it is such a seijous 
affair, but my friendis a very charming person, and 
from some natural sympathy between us, we no 
sooner met than we became well acquainted." 

The General hearing the word j|ympal&y, walked 
into the garden, to look after some grafts in 
which he had been interested, and Mrs Morton 
staying they would follow him soon, remained 
alone with Ada. 

She then requested some particulars of her 
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fiiedd's diaracter5 maimer and xmnd* Ada gavd 
nther a coni^ed account. Mrs Palmer w«d 
{MTonouiiced ckarminffy but why she was 80> was 
n6t made quite eyident; and a&er a litde reflec- 
tion, Mrs Morton said, " I hope, Ada, Mrs 
Pahner is worthy of your confidence. It is a 
dangerous thing to be too hasty in bestowing 
yotir afecdons, and I am generally indined to 
suj^ect the yalue of these sudden sympathies, for 
two reasons; first, you cannot know each other's 
character and principles ; and secondly, there is 
a strong presumption that Vanity is the founda- 
tion of these female lecLgues^ for I cannot dignify 
them by the name of friendships. 

" Women are accustomed to receive flattery 
from men, and having been early taught to ex- 
pect it, they take it more or less qxdetly as their 
due : but female flattery is fcx more insidious, 
for We are apt to imagine it must be some pecu- 
liar excellence that attracts the admiration of our 
own sex, a disinterested tribute to our superior 
merit : .whereas, in &ct, it is not disinterested ; 
6xt I believe women never flatter each other 
without some design — perhaps only the harmless 
intention of receiving as much in return, but 



n/dii it I193 some oliject. I b:^ to^ yosr canjcbor 
£»r cQn^dexing what I saj a» 3 proof of mjr 

regard*" 

^^ I kiK)w it, and I shall always feel gratefixl ta 
yovL for your bind advice ; faat I caonot give 
"op my friend.'* 

There was. a Ettle petuknee in Ada's maiaier 
of saying this. Mrs Morton took no notice of itj^ 
buit replied^ '^ I do not wish you to do so ; »be 
may be worthy of your regard : I was ovify 
anadaos to hear some proof of it^ that I might re* 
joiee with you over your new acq^uisitiQn^ Your 
veady sympathy with each other^ made me a 
htde afraid she had been encouraging the 
Qnemy/' 

Ada felt hurt and annoyed by this conversai- 
tion ; it grated upon her feelings of se]f-compIa^ 
cency :. it was so diflferent from the dulcet tones 
to which she had been lately listening, that- she 
was disconcerted, and half angry with Mrs 
Morton for being so severe, and having so little 
tenderness add imagination. She sighed for Mrs 
Fahner^ society, and longed more than ever te 
receive a. letter frpm her, hoping thatit migfayt 
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be such a one as shoold conTince Mrs Morton 
of the superior character of her Mend* 

After four days of anxiety and disappointment^ 
a letter at length arrived ; she flew with it into 
her own room^ bolted the door^ and devoured its 
contents in secret. It was unmercifully long, 
but so beautlMly written that notwithstanding 
the net-work crossing, it was perfectly legible 
throughout. It contained much agreeable intel- 
ligence of the despair of all the gentlemen at 
Weymouth, who were ready to hang, drown, 
and shoot themselves, for the want of her delight- 
ful society. After many mysterious allusions to 
her own sufferings, and the fate that awaited all 
hearts of sensibility, it concluded thus, — *' Yoiu: 
letter was indeed charming, yourself all over, 
my bewitching, imaginative, pensive Ada. You 
are what my brother would call an entrancing 
woman, a creature to dream of— so much wit and 
so much simplicity united — ^but if I say more, you 
will chide me for flattery. Adieu, my dearest 
Ada; my fairy^ifted Mend, adieu." 

Ada read again and again, the poisoned lines, 
and drank in with delight the dehcious flattery. 
But she felt this was not a letter she could read 
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to Mrs Morton ; she should be askamed to shew 
her such praises of herself: she knew she did 
not deserve them, and yet she could not call it 
ftattery, because she was convinced that Mrs 
Rdmer reaHy felt all she wrote ; she was always 
so enthusiastic in her sentinients, and so bewitch- 
Jngly open in her expression of them. 

' All that day Ada trod on air; she longed for 
ihore spectators of her charms; she did not think 
it was doing her justice to keep such a superior 
being secluded iSrom the world, and for the first 
time in her life she made the dangerous dis- 
fcovery that home was not sufficient for her hap- 
piness. 

This was an epoch in Ada's life. A new ex- 
istence had opened before her : a new world of 
which she was to be the centre, the object to 
whom all were to do homage, and at whose com- 
mand all other wills were to give way. She felt 
she had a new motive to existence. She lost 
feight of the real object of her life, and forgot all 
in one idea — that she was born to reign over 
. others, and win the admiration of the world. 
Her mind thus lost its equilibrium, and she was 
in a state of mental ebriety. 
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AfiT far some days it so happenedthat thay saw 
no (me, the time seemed insnpportably dvSl, »od 
she joyi^7 welcomed^ as a timely relief, the 
appearance of her old £rieiid^ Joimthau Morgan, 
who came in one morning after breakfast, booted, 
upurred, and whip in hand. 
. He announced himself as the bearer of an in- 
.Titation from Mrs LasceUes to the General and 
. his daughter, requesting them to dine with her 
the following week. The invitation was thank- 
fiiUy accepted, and Ada restored to spirits. 

" It's all been confounded dull. Miss Harring- 
ton, in your absence; nothing going, nothing 
doing without you. I hope, now you're come 
back, you'U make us all alive again." 

^ I will do my best — but why do you not get 
up a ball? I will promise to dance at it." 

" Well, 'pon my soul! I will, if you will be 
Lady Patroness with me." 

**I am a&aid that would not quite do: but 
why should not- papa be steward with you? That 
would be an excellent plan. Will you, papa? 
and then we could settle it at once tor Tuesday 
week, and Mr Morgan can get the cards printed 
directly, and gallop round the county in a minute, 

h5 
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8Kf, papa? WiU jou; comenl?" 

'^ My desury ^at skoiitd I da at ate^axdl of a 
batt? I should not kmxv i&w to maoi^ it. ni 
Ate least." i 

^^ I assure you there k notJung^ in the wojM 
to. do but to go earlyy aitud you may sit down all 
due evenings taking to your friends. Now db> 
papa, say you -will. Mr Morgan will taias all 
the trouble off yoar kands — will you not?'^ 
" Gad! yes — I'U do. any thing in life*" 
The General madia a liMle further redustance, 
and then, as usuat, yielded the point to lui 
daughter : and Mr Morgan was dismissed witJbi 
fiill powers fcr action. 

"Good bye> good bye; I muat say you're a 
capital hand at setting any thing going: you beat 
aQ the ladies in, the coui^y for spirit: aSi off- 
hand, and in a minute,, with yoxt. WeU dl^nk 
yew health, after supper on Tuesday week, I 
promise you,** — and off he rode. 

"I hope, Ada, this is not a fooli/^ businesa ef 
yours, getting me into a scrape, as steward of it 
ball. It's not at alL according to my &p.cy> I 
aasfoxe you,'*- i 
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. Ada had never heard her father object to any- 
thing in a tone so disconcerted, and she was 
obliged to exert all her powers of pleasing to 
bring him back to good hnmonr. She proposed 
that they should walk to a cottage, where he had 
promiseid a visit to look after some repairs. 

As they were just leaving the house, they met 
Mr Montague in the act of coming in. Ada felt 
conscious of blushing, when she returned his 
salutations, and was the more provoked on per- 
ceiving the self-possession of his maimer- 

He begged that he might not interfere with 
their walk, and offered to accompany them. 
Placing himself by the side of the General, he 
conversed with him on various topics, much to 
the annoyance of Ada, who was displeased at not 
being^more noticed, and two or three times she 
attempted, though in vain, to draw him into a 
more interesting conversation with herself. 

Once she requested his assistance over a stile, 
but her father at the same time offering his 
hand, Montague walked on, apparently engaged 
with the play&lness of his dog. 

Arrived at the cottage, while General Har- 
rington transacted his business with the woman 
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of the house^ Adasat down on a low stbol, aa^d 
drawing towards her a half imwilling utchin of 
two years old, placed it on her knee. The ebSid 
struggle to get free; but, by dint of snailing and 
coaxing, she tamed its savage spirit, and at 
length, quite reconciled to its thraldoni, it b^an 
to play with her dress, and, putting up its hand 
to her curb, said, with its Kttle head tossed on 
one side, " pretty hair ! " 

Enchanted with its innocence and beauty, she 
caressed it fondly; and, looking round to solicit 
Montague's attention to her pet, saw that he was 
standing with his eyes fixed upon her. A little 
confused, she turned away; and, setting down 
the child, found that its shoes had soiled her dress. 

Montague came forward extremely concerned, 
and appeared far more annoyed than the occasion 
merited. He seemed to regret that the purity 
even of her garments should be stdlied; and 
several times, during their walk home, he re- 
curred with vexation to the accident. 

" How strange !" thought Ada. " Surely hedoes 
not utterly dislike me. Perhaps he loves me, 
but fearing my fether would not approve, seeks 
* to conceal his affection that he may not engage 
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mine. If tihese are Ms motives, how right, how 
hon6urable (Jiey are. Let me remember the 
warmng t received from Mrs Morton, the pro- 
mise I made to spare his feelings. I mil not 
seek te win his love; I will avoid his conversa- 
don, and withdraw from his society. But what 
would I give to know if he really loves me? I 

think it is not possible — and yet . If I 

could only be once assured of his love, I should 
feel more certain how I ought to act." 

This was an important crisis. The time was 
come when Ada must decidedly choose between 
the paths- of duty and of pleasure. 

To play false with the heart of Montague was 
contrary to the dictates of an upright conscience ; 
but to yield the power she possessed, to be 
nothing, when she might be every thing, to one 
whom she esteemed and valued so highly! to 
lay aside the fascinations she loved to exercise — 
it was impossible — it was too great a struggle. 

She did not foi* a moment think seriously of 
being his wife. It seemed so unlikely, so im- 
possible: all she wished was to subjugate his 
heart, and bring him captive to her feet: but this 
was what she knew she ought not to do. To 
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delay^ to hesitate, was to be lost; her choice 
mast be made: and what was k most likely to be? 

Had Ada's life been lately one of self-denial? 
On the contrary, she had been encouraging in 
every way her deeply rooted sin of vanity. She 
had nursed it in a hot-bed, and it now flourished 
too strongly to be eradicated. She had left the 
sapliog unplucked, and her feeble hands were 
not strong enough to root up the tree. 

Curiosity and vanity urged her to do the very 
thing she had resolved to avoid, and for the 
gratification of these seMsh passions how much 
happiness was destined to be sacrificed. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

" Now siaging sweetly to rarprUe his tprights, 
Kow making lays of love and lovers' paine, 
Oftpurposesv oft riddles she devised,. 
And thousands like which flowed in her bfain^ 
With which she fed his fancy, and entysed 
To tdie to her new loive and leave his old deepywd." 

The fi>llowiiig week Gexteral Haxxington and 
his daughter went to dine with Mrs Laseelles 
They found a large party, and Ada wa& paxticu^ 
larly pleaded to observe that Montague had been 
uudted. It was rather proyoking to find diat 
they were seated at different ends of the tahlei^ 
but she soon consoled herself by the discovery 
th^she had a., very agreeable neighbour. He 
was a Captaia in the Navy; and, like most 
persons of that professipn, had a slight tinge of 
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romance and superstition in Us cliaracter that 
pleased her fancy, and made him particularly 
agreeable to her. He had been every where in 
the world, and could talk of every thing, from 
the holy sepulchre at Jerusalem to the story of 
a cat who rs^ on quarter-deck, and was there- 
fore killed as crazy. 

Ada performed her part of the conversation 
admirably, for she listened, smiled, and looked 
beautiful 

When the ladies retired to the drawing-room, 
Ada enquired of Miss Lascelles who was her 
agreeable neighbour? 

" Come into the boudoir with me, and I will 
tell you." 

" Why, my dear Caroline, is it such a mys^ 
tery?" 

*' Oh no — he is only my cousin Henry's pat' 
tiadar friend: he comes here a great deal — and 
— but I cannot tell you all here — ^I have- a great 
deal to say to you; and I want to ask your ftd- 
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My dear, I can guess it all — so I will spare 
your blushes: but I recommend you to ask your 
mother's advice^ if you want any,*' 
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"Oh, but mamma's opinion is exactly the 
same Us my own. I thought perhaps I might be 
too young " 

"Not at all: you are of a very respectable 
age : but, if you were only fifteen, my advice on 
fhe subject would be quite superfluous." 

" But, my dear Ada, would it not be a most 
extraordinary thing if I were to be married be- 
fore you?" 

" Not at all. Nothing more natural." 

" How soon do you think you shall be mar- 
ried?" 

" I have not the least idea: perhaps never." 

"Never! — ^that is quite impossible; you are 
a great deal too nice a girl to be an old maid," 

" I do not think niceness, as you call it, has 
any thing to do with it. There are many charm- 
ing women who never marry at all." 

" You will not be one, I hope. I prophecy 
you wDl be married before you're one-and- 
twenty." 

" If I am not, I will not be like a friend of 
mine, who cried on her twenty-first birth-day 
because she was not married." 

" Poor girl ! — how very ridiculous !" 
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" She was a very lovely girl, and need not 
have been so much a&aid. She married the 
next year.*' 

'^ I am glad of that. How amnsing you are, 
Ada ! but that reminds me of something I wish 
particularly to say to you, which is, to beg you 
will not be more agreeable than you can help to 
Captain Sutton, for I am sure, if you are — he 
will think me — the most stupid creature in the 
world." 

^^ But if he is engaged to you, he will not 
think of me." 

'^ But we are not engaged — ^he has not 

actually proposed. Perhaps I ought not to have 
said any thing to you about it, but somehow or 
other you guessed it aU." 

" Never miod — ^I promise not to say a word 
on the subject to any body; and I will take care, 
my dear Caroline, not to give you any cause for 
jealousy." 

Ada magnaiumously kept her resolution, for 
that day at least; and, when Captain Sutton 
came up in the evening to continue a conversa- 
tion he had found so very agreeable, she soon 
contrived to put an end to it, by appearing ex- 
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ceedjpgly fluzioiifl to essatme a portfolio of 
drawings which was on the table : and, moving 
towards ^em, she soon had the satisfau^tion of 
seeiag Caroline very happy for the rest of the 
evBmng, enjoying the undivided attention of her 
Suronred admirer. 

SlsUioned at the table, with, a book of very 
mdifferent drawings be£3re her, Ada turned oyer 
kaf after leaf, wondering more and more whe- 
ther Montague ever meant to come near luar* 

She ventured once to ask his opinion of a draw- 
jBOf ; he gave it^ and then walked away to join 
some gentlemen, wiko were discussing the eternal 
subject of politics. 

^ What in the world," thought Ada, ** makes 
Mr. Montague so ready to join them? Sinoe 
when has he beeomeapolitician?-*-they were talk- 
ing too of that old story — ^thebOl ^&r the better 
observance of the Sabbath.' " 

Two gentlemen disputed loudly; one appeal- 
ed to MoxLtague : ^^ Oh do not ask Montague/' 
said the other, ^^ he is SLsaint" 

Montague's eyes flashed fire. He turned for 
on instant an indignant look, and then, so^nr 
ZDg llie expreteion of his ooixatenance^ said^ 
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** Asalut I— «li flcomer, g^ve aosne tigft» 
Some seal to prove the title mine, 
And wanner thanks thon shalt command 
Than bringing kingdonu to my hand,'* 



' The gentleman to whom this was addressed^ 
hemmed^ took out his snnjBThox^ and looked as 
if he thought something yery awkward had been 
done. Montague felt something of the same 
kind. He looked towards Ada, and encounter- 
ed her glistening eyes. She smiled, he moved 
nearer to her, and she made him a slight sign to 
come and examine die drawings with her. This 
he declined doing, and making some trifling ex^ 
cuse, he moved away. 

Ada then drawing near to Mrs Morton, who 
was sitting on the same sofa, whispered to her, 
*^ Why does Mr Montague dislike me ?" 

^^ Montague does not dislike you, my dear ; 
but why should he always be thinking of you?'* 

'* True," thought Ada, retreating rather dis- 
concerted; "but how diiFerent to what Mrs 
Palmer would have said." 

She was not very sorry when the carriage was 
fmnounced for their return home. 

At length the wished-for ball arrived, wJuch 
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w^ to make amends for all these littl&yexations ; 
Montague must certainly dance witli her, and 
she was determined to ask him plainly why he 
was so distant and reserved. But it so happened 
that Montague did not dance at all. He sat 
down most of the evening by the side of Ge- 
neral Harrington, and when Ada returned to 
her father's side, after dancing, he got up, gave 
her his chaii-, and went away. Vexed, disapr 
pointed, baffled, Ada found it absolutely neces- 
sary for the restoration of her spirits, to amuse 
herself with somebody. She found nd one to have 
recourse to more conveniently than Captain Sut- 
ton ; for as she waltzed beautifully, and Caroline 
did not waltz at all, they danced half the even- 
ing together ; nor did she, as she moved round 
the giddy circle, stop to observe the altered 
countenance of her young friend, who presently 
ceased dancing altogether, and finding herself 
unable to restrain her tears, she left the ball 
room;, with her mother, and returned home.. 

Captain Sutton, when he had done dancing, 
looked round the room for Miss Lascelles, and 
not seeing her, he felt very sorry; but to prevent 
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his being too dull^ talked and amttsed himseif 
with Ada for the remainder of tlie eyemiiig. 

She had been more than usually animated in 
her conversation with him, when accidentally 
looking up, she perceived that Montague- was 
standing opposite to her, with his eyes fixed 
upon her countenance. When he saw that he was 
observed, he moved away; but the remembrance 
of that fixed gaze silenced and satisfied her fer 
the rest of the evening. Nor could aU Captain 
Sutton's endeavours, after this, prevail upon her 
to join in any conversation. She was too much 
absorbed with her own thoughts to take any fur- 
ther notice of him. 

She went to her father, sat down by his side, 
and asked herself, again and again, ^ Does Mon- 
tague love me?" Presently she saw himt^Jte 
up his hat. " He is going away," thought she, 
" and he does not speak to me ; ah, Montague ! 
why will you not come near me ? why must we 
not be Mends as usual ? " The tears started to 
her eyes. " He is coming this way — no he is 
going out at the door, — oh no ! he' only stops 
to speak to those people, — now he moves to- 
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\rards us — ^why does the crowd get m the "way ? 
— he is coining 1 ** 

He approached^ took leave politely of the 
General^ and then hastily wished Ada good night. 

She looked at hm, held out her hand^ and said^ 
^* Will you not shake hands with me ? what is 
the matter ? are you not well ? " 

She spoke in the softest tone of voice ; his 
brow slightly contracted^ a spot reddened on his 
cheek ; he returned the pressure of her hand, 
and said in a cahn voice, '' I am quite well, 
thank you ; but it is late ; I must go home." 

There was a touching softness in his tone when 
he said this, which seemed to speak his thanks 
for her kind sympathy. 

Ada was rather agitated. ** Does he love me ? 
— I am sure he does,— do 1 love him? — I hope 
not, — I desire nothing more than that he should 
be the friend to me he once was." 

And to attract him to her side luider the plea 
of friendship, was now her only wish; nor did 
she leave any means untried to draw him from 
the reserve he had assumed towards her. 

There were several parties which took place 
just about this time, and Ada was necessarily 
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thrown mucli into Montague's society. She also 
constantly met Captain Sutton^ and while she 
listened to his entertaining conversationy con- 
trived to engage so much of his admiration^ that 
he certainly did not pay the same attention to 
Miss Lascelles as formerly. Ada observed tlm 
with much regret ; and whenever Caroline wcte 
present she did not converse so much with Cap- 
tain Sutton; but in her absence she consulted 
only her own amusement; and though^ after 
every interview she never failed to blame her- 
self for the part she had been actings yet again^ 
with every fresh opportunity, she fell into the 
same error. 

Montague saw her talk freely and frequently 
with Captain Sutton; he saw her dance and waltz 
with him continually ; but he perceived at once 
that her heart was in no way interested, and it 
was quite apparent that there was no conversa- 
tion she enjoyed so much as his own. 

He observed that she never heard Captain 
Sutton speaking except when he addressed him- 
self to her, but whenever he himself spoke to 
any one she always turned to Hsten, and she ad- 
dressed herself to him on all occasions in prefe^ 
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rcpdoe M> any oija else. He sometimes would i»e 
the privilege of a friend to correct' an opinion^ 
or Jcepi!OTe bjx error^ and she then Hstened mth 
Buch meek submission, and yielded ^th such 
gracelol csmdoux^ that she became only the more 
engaging in his eyes. 

Montague might seem to reprove and correct^ 
but^ in reality^ he remained as blind to her faults, 
and as completely hoodwinked as ever ivas Cu- 
pid hixQself. He had no idea that Ada was vain. 
He never suspected there was any lurking treach- 
ery in her heart. He was not even awake to 
her coquetry, for though she so willingly received 
the attentions of Captain Sutton, there was a 
careless indifference in her manner towards him, 
quite different from the gentle softness she as- 
smned when talking to himself. 

It was not likely he should long resist this in*> 
ddious flattery: it was impossible that even his 
ingenuous nature should be proof against it. 
Montague was as free from vanity as any man 
could be ; but it as perhaps the rarest thing on 
earth to find a heart entirely exempt from it. 

It is curious to observe the Protean form this 

I 
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foible will assume. Though it may seek to con- 
ceal its existence^ there is no age or station 
which is exempt &om its influence. It is l^ no 
means confined to the splendid mansions aiid txA- 
tastic manners of the great^ or to the thoughtless 
days of youth. It is to be seen in the meanest 
cottage; in the e:^treme of old age, at^ in tot- 
tering in&ncy. 

In mme cases it is m<»:e apparent, and mcst^ 
readily acknowledged than in others; but it» eXf 
istence is the same. We easily discern it when 
hung in gilded chains round the neck of a gaudy 
beauty ; but it is as truly displayed in the crum^ 
pled bow, pinned to the ragged bonnet of a 
parish child. 

' This is only vanity in dress. It becomes ttiore 
serious and dangerous, as it i^i in a greater degvee 
associated with mind, and therefore more with- 
drawn from view. 

The extreme vanity which is fostered by a 
very slight portion of knowledge almost jujstifles 
the wish that women were sent back to the dap 
of pie crust and bottled gooseberries. 

There is a hue and cry against learned ladies 
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and blue stookiDgS; and na wond^ ; beet tke 
blfisne must m^t be laid to kcatmag. Whiitt wo- 
men are abpresf to vanity they are im&t to be 
trusted witb the power of knowledge. They are 
not prepared for emancipation ; as it is not safe 
to place power iiib the hands of thoas who cannot 
use it with discretion. As long as they cannot 
derive pleasure from learnings entirdy indepen- 
dent of the opinion of Qther&y so long are they 
tinworthy of it. 

We believe that vanity is not so universal a 
fault in men. Politics, ambition, commerce, oc- 
cupy their minds, and lead them to so many 
more serious faults, that we wiU spare them a 
reproof for one of their minor errors. 

« One among many ma'y be unsuspected, 
But woman's only fault should be eoireeted." 

Though Montague certainly was not vain, 
yet he could not resist being gratified at the way 
in which Ada always sought and yielded to his 
opinion; he felt his heart draw nearer to her 
every day, and though he knew that he might be 
laying up for himself stores of future misery and 

i2 
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disappointment^ he still felt a pleasure in his pre- 
sent state of mind : and he experienced the 
full meaning of those charming lines : — 

'* He^ho for love has undergone 
The worst that can befall, 
Is happier thonsand-fold than one 
Who never loyed at all. 

A grace within his soul has reigned. 
Which nothing else can bring.-^ 
Thank God for all that I hay^ gained 
By that high suffering I *' 
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CHAPTER X. 



** There was an eye, whose partial glance 
Could ne'er my numerous failings see/' 



Soon after the ball, Montague received an in- 
vitation from General Harrington to spend a 
week with him. He hesitated for some time 
whether to accept it or not; and at length yield- 
ed to his friend's earnest entreaties. Ada^ to 
make it more agreeable, asked two or three of 
her friends to join the party, one of whom was 
Miss Grey, which was rather against her incli- 
nation; but as the General had said, " My dear, 
we must be civil to Miss Grey, her father was 
a very gallant officer," there was nothing to be 
done. 
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At home^ among all her innocent objects of 
interest^ Montague saw Ada to the greatest ad- 
vantage. She seemed more composed^ more se- 
renely gay^ more amiable^ though less brilliant 
than when in society ; and every day his interest 
in her character increased. 

To see Ada flitting about the house^ and to 
hear her voice every hour in the day, made his 
present abode a Paradise. There was only one 
person who was an aiinoyance to him, and that 
was Miss Grey, who, as a professed literary lady, 
considered herself jnivileged to adopt the library 
as her sitting room ; and, if Montague entered it 
ia the morning to tead quietly for an hour or 
two^ he was certain to find her established in 
the great chair, with a large volume open on her 
hep; or else standing on the step-ladder, dirtying 
ker fingers with the dusty old horrars of the upp^ 
fehelves^ He generally, in such a case, retreated 
to his own room, but he could seldom escape 
without some discussion^ some tage enquiry 
which the next dictionary could have answered 
as well, if she would have taken the tumble td 
oonsult it. 

Montague never encouraged her in her vaiil 
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4i6play> but gfeneStiJly gare ter fifankly to un- 
deretan^ that his ojAnioti wb& uncalled for. 
" My dear Miss Grey,l<rhy con^tme^ when you 
have 'such good authorities at command? Where 
then? is the advantage of a go^d library^ it is so 
much better -to seek information at once from the 
beft ilourcefc." 

Mi^ Gfey lived a great deal on the steps ; one 
reaso^ for which was that on the upper shelves 
wei^e ranged a goodly row of old novels, with 
de^k^ literary looking badss, and having once 
dipped into " Clarissa Harlowe," she became so 
much interested, that in the course of three days 
she nearly got through the eight volumes. 

Ada one day found Mr Montague in the pas- 
sage quite discomposed. He had a book he wish^ 
ed to read, and Miss Grey was in the library-^ 
MoUy the housemaid in his room. He stood be- 
tween Scylla and Charribdis. Like a good 
angel, Ada stepped in to his relief, and opening 
the door of her own litde boudoir, " Here," said 
fehe, " you may live in peace ; nobody will inter- 
rupt you, and while I have so many Mends 
in the hoUse, I shall never come here myself." 

She left the room and shut the door, but Mon- 
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tague's studious fit had suddenly come to an 
end : he laid down his book^ and gazed round 
the room with a feeling of intense delight. This 
was Ada's private study ! here he might sit and 
enjoy a delicious hour in tracing a picture of her 
mind in every object. 

It was a small room; one side of which was 
occupied by a large wiadow, with an old fashioned 
window seat. There was a cage with a canary 
bird in it, hopping up and down from perch to 
perch continually ; Montague gave the Utde bird 
some hemp seed, which it took from his fingers 
and chirped. He then looked out of the win- 
dow upon a brilliant flower-garden and a lovely 
view. 

Over the chimney-piece hung a portrait of 
Ada's mother, a beautiftil woman, and bearing 
so strong a resemblance to her daughter, that 
Montague stood a long, a very long time gazing 
at it. A low book-case next attracted his atten- 
tion, and he examined the collection of books 
with great interest. They had chiefly belonged 
to Mrs Harrington, but some were new, and had 
Ada's name written on the first leaf in her own 
hand-writing. They were weU chosen, and 
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some of them of a very serious cast. One shelf 
w^ entirely devoted to poetry. Shakspeare, 
Milton and Spencer, appeared in handsome 
binding. Pope, Gray, Young, and others of 
the same date, seemed to have been a good deal 
read. There were but few of the modem poets, 
though these were not altogether left out. One 
curious looking litde volume particularly at- 
tracted his attention, from its being placed upside 
down, apparently having been put by lately in a 
hurry. He opened it, and found a work he had 
never seen before — " Quark's Emblems ;" a lit- 
tle book fiiU of old-fashioned pictures and quaint 
poetry. There were so many pages in this, 
marked with a pencil, that Montague stood for 
some time reading and turning over the leaves. 
He could not help smiling when he found the 
•following passage marked with a note of admi- 
ration ; though he quite agreed in its excellence: 

'* And that foud fool vrho wastes hia idle days 
In vain delights, and sports about the blaze ^ 

Of Cupid's candle, he that daily spies 
Twin babies in his mistress' Gemini's, 
Whereto his sad devotion does impart 
The sweet burnt offering of a bleeding heart, 
See how his wings are singed in Cyprian fire 1 
Whose flames consume with youth, with age expire. 

I 5 
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TIm world's a Imbblc : aU tbt pUasuns in It 
like moniing vi^iirS) vanisli in a miuate. 
Th« vapouts Taaish, and the bubble's brdke I 
A alaTe to pleasarey is a dave to smoke. 
Now Stoic, cease thy laughter and repast 
Thy pickled cheeks with tears, and weep as fast I*' 

Montague closed the book^ and examined the 
china on the book-case; old-fashioned^ beautiful^ 
and grotesque. This did not detain him long. 
He soon discovered a little table devoted to writ- 
ing. Here was a beautiful desk left open. 
Ada*s pen, her knife, her seal, were all interest- 
ing, but the desk itself, so carelessly exposed to 
view, was too tempting, and he closed it. 

An album lay on the table in the middle of 
the room. Montague's mind misgave him when 
he saw this. " Oh, Ada, do you keep an album 
full of trash ?" He trembled to examine it, lest 
he should find that she was after all a common 
mortal. His hopes rose, however, as he turned 
over the leaves, and found a collection of really 
good drawings. He observed that they were 
none of tiiem pasted in, square: this hurt his eye, 
but it was Ada's doing, so it was of no conse- 
quence, and he went on. Hitherto he had met 
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with no yerses. He hated verses in an albiim : 
if they were Original^ thfey were never worth in- 
serting^ and if they Were not it was better to 
read them in print. 

The next page contained some linesr He did 
not know whether they were original or not, biitt 
Ada had written them with her own hand, and 
illuminated the page so beautifrilly, that he 
acknowledged them to be altogether very well 
placed. 

But what is it that next attracts his wondering 
eyes? — ^not the painting, or the flower vase — ^not 
the harp, or piano — ^but a heap oi flannel! coarse 
blue-lookiug flannel! with broad tape, and thread 
to match, lying by its side. He walked up to 
the straxtge object. Ada had certainly sonie- 
thing to do with it; for, perched by the side of 
this unsighdy mass, there stood a beautiful little 
silver thimble ! 

Montague did not venture to touch the article;- 
but, upon closer inspection, he perceived a roU 
of similar material pinned up and ticketed for 
'' Goody Grope," — ^he easily guessed the rest — 
loved Ada all the more for her tmtidy litter, and 
at length sat down to read his book. 
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He had just read two lines, when he was 
startled by the sound of a loud bell. It was not 
the beU for breakfast, for that was just over. 
He looked at his watch — ^it was actually one 
o'clock ! and, to his great surprise, he foxind that 
he had been two hours, instead of ten minutes, 
in Ada's boudoir. 

Fortunately nobody enquired how much he 
had been reading, and he had the discretion to 
keep his own counsel. Certain it was that Ada 
appeared to him that day more' attractive than 
ever. He was particularly struck with h^ 
pohte and kind attention to her guests. She 
made them all feel that they were welcome ; and 
even Miss Grey was so much pleased with Ada's 
tact in drawing out her learning, and contriving 
to give her opportunities of displaying her in- 
formation, that she retracted her former opinion 
that she was a disagreeable person. 

Ada was not by nature at all artful, but her 
extreme anxiety to gain the good opinion of 
every body led her to the very verge of false- 
hood; for, to adopt a manner so flattering as to 
make each person believe he is an object of 
special regard, is in fact to act an untruth. 
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It must be conceded, however, that Ada's 
error was more pardonable than the opposite 
failing, which arises precisely from the same 
source. 

It is strange that vanity should induce any 
one to be as disagreeable and unamiable ks pos- 
sible ; but so it was in a Mr Trotter, who endea- 
voured to attract the attention of the world by 
his superior proficiency in malevolence ! " No- 
thing impoverishes the mind more than the* 
habit of undue depreciation." Mr Trotter had 
that ^paltry mind that derives no pleasure but 
from contempt of any thing great or good; his 
only joy was in detracting from merit in every 
shape. To Ada he made himself particularly 
disagreeable ; for, as there was much in her cha- 
racter for others to admire, he found superior 
food whereon to nourish his spleen. Notwith- 
standing his contemptible character, he was not, 
however, beyond the pale of Ada's politeness. 

One evening she happened to produce a poem 
which she had just received, and which was 
supposed to be written by a lady of rank. As 
Miss Grey read poetry so well, Ada proposed 
that she should read some of it aloud. 
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Mr Trotter took up the book contemptuoiusly. 
"So you really have been taken in, to think 
this waa written by a woman! It is perfectly 
well known now that it is written by ." 

" Indeed/' repUed Ada, " I was told it was 

by Lady B ; and, as I have not rqad it, I 

could not judge by the style." 

*^ Oh, if you praise a poem before you have 
read it, I say no more," said he, with a sneer. 

Ada agaui applied to Miss Grey to read it. 
" For though it is written by a man," added she, 
playfully, " there may be something good in it. 
There is a page that really seems very pretty — 
something in the style of Rogers." 

" Are you one of that set who admire Rogers? 
I hope we may be spared twenty pag^s of an 
imitation of his style. I do think imitations 

are 

" Worse than originals — that is all," said Ada. 
They are sometimes very pretty — but I never 
heard that this was an imitation." 

" Oh, I do not pretend to set up my opinion 
against that of two such formidable ladies — each 
armed with a volume to knock me down." 
Ada laid down her book; and, to change the 
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subject^ opened the piano^ and asked Mr Trotter 
if he woTild sing a duet with Miss Grey? 

** No, I thank you, I hare not come to that 
yet I do think singing men and women are 
the plagues of society." 

"Ah! but you have not heard Miss Grey: 
the will convert you." 

Now Ada knew that Miss Grey did not sing 
renutrkably well. She sat down, however, and 
cotmnexM^ed a magnificent prelude. Mr Trotter 
immediately began talking very loud to his neigh- 
bour. Miss Grey raised her voice; Mr Trotter 
raised his; till it became difficult for the com- 
pany to hear either of them perfectly. 

" One at a time would have been better for 
both," said Ada in a low voice to Montague. 

She then sd,t down herself, and sung 



'* Tot^oun gai, tonjoun gai, 
Ntverlet iU-humour stay/' &c. 



Every body was immediately silent; and Mr 
Trotter, finding nobody would talk with him, 
contented himself with rattling dice in a box. 

When Ada returned, and passed near him, 
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he looked up. I thought Miss Grey was going 
to sing." 

" Did you ?" said Ada, smiling. 

General Harrington then, at his daughter's 
request, opened his cabinet of curiosities, and 
■ she took out some favourite antiques, "which she 
displayed with great interest. Mr Trotter ex- 
amined them all, and pronounced them, one by 
one, to be modem — manufactured — humbug. 

Ada was rather sorry, for she was fond of the 
antiques, and she began to return them slowly 
to their drawer. Montague then said, 

" Really, Trotter, you ought to return your 
best thanks to Miss Harrington for having given 
you such an uncommon treat." 

" Oh, there is nothing in these at all out of 
the common way," replied he, in a loud aside. 

" But it is rather uncommon to have fifteen 
opportunities of cavilling given you, in five 
minutes." 

" Do you call that nothing ?^^ said Jonathan 
Morgan, with a loud laugh. 

" Oh," said Ada, good humouredly, " I can- 
not expect Mr Trptter to be taken with all my 
fancies." 
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Mr Trotter gave a significanl shake of the 
head, which implied " Heaven forbid I shotdd 
have any thing to do with yotir fancies !" 

The foflowing morning, as Ada was showing 
her Mends some improvement she had made in 
her flower garden, Mr Trotter asked her if she 

had ever seen the garden at ? naming 

some gentleman's seat. 

She repUed in the negative. 

*^ That is a great pity — ^it would really be 
very useful to you : you would then have some 
idea of what a garden should be." 

" I wish I could see it," rephed Ada, " I 
might get some new idea from it — but perhaps 
you could tell me of something pretty." 

^^Oh, excuse me; I do not profess to be a 
gardener. I do not pretend to " 

" Be of use ! That is very unfair : where 
you find fault you ought to correct." 

" Indeed ! I was not aware before that that 
was the duty of a critic. Rather a hard condi- 
tion for those who review works, if they are 
expected to write them over again for the au- 
thors. It is the first time I have heard that 
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idea sported. I must own it is quite a jf^^mg 
ltkdy*s notion." 

Ada felt this to be very proroking, though 
sh^ hardly knew why. She did not wish to be 
any thing better than a young lady, but still she 
did not Hke to be taunted wit^ it. She kept 
her temper, however, and answered, ^' Contempt 
of Court ! Mr Trotter ought to be punished." 

" He ought to be transported from your do- 
minions," said one. 

^' In a ship that is just going oUt> freighted 
with pickled donkies," said another. 
What are they?" enquired Ada. 
Asses steeped in Tinegar! I suppose" re^ 
plied Montague^ 

Mr* Trotter saw that every body was against 
him. He liked to be called odious and disagree- 
able, especially by ladies, but it did not please 
him to be ridiculed, and he followed the party 
in an uncomfortable mood, as they walked on, 
laughing. 

Everyday that Montague passed in Ada's soci- 
ety, made him more completely devoted to her. 
Sometimes when h& had been reading to her, or 
merely sitting by her side, he would lean back 
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in his diktr^ dgh^ tuid gaze £xedly, &6 she feat ftt 
wc^^ (m het hands or dress. 

Ada knew the signs c^ love too well^ not to be 
now conyinced that Montague loved her ardent- 
ly. Her admiration and esteem for him^ inoreas- 
ed with her knowledge of his character ; but if 
they had ripened into a more tender feelings she 
wad not herself aware of it, for she could read 
the hearts of others better than she knew her 
own. 

In his absence she felt dull, het spirits forsook 
her, she looked about for she knew not what, but 
as soon as he entered the room, sbe revived, she 
heard his voice, and regained her animation ; he 
placed himself by her side— and she was sileiit 
and satisfied. 

But where were Montague's discretion and 
firmness ? Why did he remain to be thus &s- 
ciuated ?-^Let those reply who have fondly 
loved, and who have felt that the cold voice of 
prudence, not the stem command of duty, 
warned them to desist. 

Several times he determined to fiy firom the 
danger. It seemed to him scarcely honourable 
to engage the affections of so young a girl who 
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had seen nothing of the world. He asked him- 
self if it were likely that General Harrington 
would give his daughter to one who had noth- 
ing — ^not even a home to offer her. 

This idea roused Montague's spirit : and he 
made a determination to fly from an attraction 
he could no longer resist. 

There was a riding party the following day, 
which he Was engaged to attend. He would see 
Ada for the last time, — then set out directly on 
a continental tour, and quit for eVer the sweet 
enchantress of his soul. 

The morrow came, and the sun, shining forth 
in all its softest splendour, gradually dispersed 
the mountain dews, and hfted a veil of mist from 
the loveliest valley in nature. 

A more charming day for an equestrian ex- 
pedition, could not be imagined. But the account 
of the party may be best given, as extracted 
from a private journal which Ada oft^sn amused 
herself with writing, and where she noted down 
her remarks and annotations on the' occurrences 
of the day : — 

'* JOURNAL. 

^^ Yesterday, I had a most delightftd ride: we 
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were a party of ten — set off by the cross road 
through the wood, and went as far as the Castle, 
I rode for some time by Captain Sutton, who is 
a very entertaining man. He told me all sorts 
of stories of alligators, negroes, and pyramids. 
What a pity Caroline does not ride ! she might 
have been here to be amused instead of me. I 
much fear he does not mean to propose to her : 
if he did, he i^ould never be so very agreeable 
to me : but there is no calculating about sailors ; 
they love every body, I believe. Poor Caroline ! 
he is certainly a great flirt — ^held my rein for me, 
while I arranged my hat — admired my ringlets, 
for which I rewarded him with an old carnation 
to put in his button hole — (value consisting in its 
coming out of mine). 

^'Saw my dear Montague riding alone, looking 
melancholy ; I could not bear to see him sad ; 
and, touching my horse, I cantered up to his 
side, and soon smiled him into better spirits. 

'^ ^ Is it not a charming view,' said I. ' Do you 
not love this sweet country V 

* I do, indeed,' said he. * I should like to 
spend my life here; but, I am sorry to say, I am 
going to leave it immediately.' 
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"^ To kare it ? surely you 'will not feacre ua,; 
iildeed we ca^mot spare you.' 

"* I am going abroad directly— my place will 
800U b^ filled up. Ther€ is uo oue ber/a wbo 
will regret me^ aa I sball regret what X leare 
behind.' 

^^He saidthk in such a melancholy Toice tluMi 
I could not help my eyes filling with tears^. I 
moved my horse close to his, and said, ^ Oh c^ 
not go ; think how we shall all miss you ; wkon 
wfll you return ? But I do not beliave you witt 
really have the heart to leave us.' 

''He turned upon me hi« ejen beaming ii4tb 
love, and sa^d in a low voL^e :-<«- 

* Oh do not enchant me with witchery like this, 
Nor with words so sedacti¥« ddSght me ; 
Though that smile may create me a moment of hUfS, 
I mnst waken to thoughts that must hlight me.* 

" We were both silent, and before I. could 
.think what to s^iy, he was goner^^diis^^eaxed^ 
and we saw him m mpre: how oppressed I 
felt. 

''But what have I done? have I, kept my word 
<io Mrs Morton ? — ^What would she say if shi» 
knew all that had parsed betweeiji ua ?-^But. J 
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Uiink I only wish him to be my friend — I do not 
desire lie should be more — ^Ah^ why is he so 
charming ? why so superior to every o^ie else ? 
How dull the day appeared when he was gone ! 
Mr Trotter trotted up to me ; how my heart re- 
coils from that man ! his mind is as meagre as 
his person, and he is every way odious. Fortu- 
nately there was something to divert my thought* 
from him; for, happening to look back, I saw 
Miss Grey casting one of her enchanting eyes 
towards Mr Owen ; just as" an unfortunate 
bough caught her hat, off it came, and a few of 
her curls with it. I was really sorry for the poor 
damsel, but I shall live for ever upon the recollection 
ofthelanguishingairwith which Mr Owen offered 
to carry the curls inhis pocket for her. A fit of 
laughing seized me, and I was obliged to pretend 
to be laughing at something which Mr Trot- 
ter said, that I never heard — and I thought 
he seemed rather disappointed at seeing me so 
merry upon it. I then joined papa, who was 
riding with Captain Sutton. I arrived home very 
tired — was rather vexed at the tender pressure 
Captain Sutton gave my hand, and thought 
of poor Caroline. If my fears were to come true. 
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and she should be made unhappy, I should 
regret that I had ever seen him, and I now 
seriously determine not to let him come near me 
again. 



Ada having carelessly written these annals of 
flirtation on a loose sheet of paper, placed them« 
in a book, which she took out to read in the 
park. To her infinite dismay, when she looked 
for it again, the paper was gone — ^it was nowhere 
to be found ! and, whatever was its fate, she 
saw it no more. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



** Tell me you loye me, or you love me not.*^ 



Montague had no sooner parted from Aday 
than he gallopped across the country, nor check- 
ed his speed till he arrived at Mrs Morton's 
door. He entered her room with an appearance 
so different from his usual air of tranquillity, that 
she uttered an exclamation of surprize, and en- 
quired, with some alarm, what was the matter. 
s For some time she could understand nothing 
from him, but that he had been a fool — a mad- 
man — ^that he had neglected her warning, de- 
stroyed his own happiness, and was henceforth 
doomed to be a wretched wanderer on the fitce 
of the earth. 

K 
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At length she calmed him sufficiently to make 
his broken sentences intelligible. 

She then asked him if he had no hopes of suc- 
cess. He hesitated^ and explained that he 
dared not presume to ask the General's consent, 
even if Ada were such an angel as to permit 
him to hope — sometimes he had thought she was 
not quite indifferent to him. Mrs Morton must 
have seen how engagingly she sometimes drew 
him into conversation, and encouraged him to 
approach her, when he felt that he ought to be 
flying a thousand miles off; for was it right in 
liim to discover the preference he could no lon- 
ger conceal, when he had no hopes of ever 
being able to demand her hand? 

'* K Ada," replied Mrs Morton, " has good 
taste enough to esteem you above all others, I do 
not see why she should not be your wife." 

Montague was nearly overpowered by such a 
prospect. He walked up and down the room 
with an agitated step. At length, stopping be- 
ibre Mrs Morton, he asked her if she was of opi- 
nion that he might with propriety solicit Ada'rf 
affection. 

"Yes," she replied; "the only impediment 
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is 'w^ant of fortune, and that does not render you 
unworthy of her : poverty is no disgrace : General 
Harrington esteems you highly, and would do any- 
thing, I am sure, to secure his daughter's happiness. 
If Adaloves you, therefore, I should say, do not go. 
— If she does not, I repeat my former advice— fly 
while you have the power. But what reason have 
you for hope ? — ^pray speak plainly to me, who am 
her sincere friend ; — has she given you any en- 
couragement ? " 

Montague paused a long time. He could not 
tell what Ada had done or said. No, not even 
to Mrs Morton would he repeat her words or de- 
scribe her looks. At last he merely mentioned 
that when he had announced his intended depar- 
ture, she had requested him not to go. 

^^ Did she, indeed, Montague ? I am rejoiced 
to hear it ; for I think Ada would not have said 
so much if she had not intended to reward vour 
attachment. She certainly must have seen it ; 
and a^r the conversation I had with her some 
time ago on this subject, I think I know her 
well enough to fe^l sure that she would uot 
speak one word to lead you to felse Q^pectations. 
I think you have very good cause to hope, and I 

k2 
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I'ccoiranend you not to fly off in too great a hur- 
ry^ but gallop back again as fast as you gallopped 
here, and get Ada's permission to speak to the 
General as soon as possible. How truly rejoiced 
I should be to see Ada given to you. A steady 
fiiend to guide her through life would be an in- 
estimable blessing to her." 

Montague, suddenly transported from despair 
to hope, was enraptured with Mrs Morton's 
words, and as he bade her adieu he thanked her 
fervently. " You have raised me to the highest 
pinnacle of happiness. — ^Heaven grant I may not 
be dashed down again ; for a disappointment now 
would be more than I could bear." 

Too happy to feel himself permitted to love 
Ada, Montague's manner towards her suddenly 
changed ; and ever by her side, he paid her all 
those attentions which love delights to bestow. 

He flattered himself that he made the Gene- 
ral aware of his intentions, and that he approved 
them, for he always welcomed him warmly to 
his house, and seemed pleased to have hiTn as a 
companion in their walks or rides. But General 
Harrington was not very clear-sighted on some 
subjects. 
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' To prevent Montague from being t«o happy 
in his present prospects, Ada's conduct kept him 
in continual embarassment. Her manner was 
so uncertain that it was impossible for him to un- 
derstand her feelings. Sometimes she was play- 
ful and engaging, at others reserved and shy : 
one day affectionate and gentle, another, care- 
less and indifferent. Captain Sutton also was 
a continual annoyance to him. He was con* 
stantly by Ada's side. He drew for her, rode 
with her, and played chess with her. Monta- 
gue knew that she did not care for him ; but . 
stiU he could not help feeling much annoyed, 
and he sometimes thought that she was purposely 
trying his patience. 

He felt, however, that he had no right to 
complain as long as he was not himself engaged « 
to her : at the jsame time he had so openly shown •^ 
his intentions, that he thought he had a right to 
demand a decision, which should at once put a 
period to his aimety. 

One day, as they were all riding together, andT 
General Harrington was engaged in conversation 
with Captain Sutton, Montague requested Ada 
to turn down a beautiM lane, where he thought. 
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as they two were riding abreast^ he shoidd 
have an opportunitjr of giving utterance to the 
words that were for ever rising to his lips. 

Sut Ada would not consent; sbe seemed a&aid 
of being alone with him, and she said that she 
wished to ask her father to call upon Mr Las^ 
celles ; she had heard that Caroline was not well, 
and she very much wished to see her. Monta- 
gue implored, Ada persisted, and interrupting 
her father's conversation, she a^ed his permis- 
sion to call upon her friend. The General 
agreed, and they cantered on, notwithstanding 
several objections offered by Captain Sutton, 
who, finding they were not heeded, took leave 
abruptly on arriving at the gate. 

Caroline was not in the room when they enter- 
ed, and Mrs LasceUes sent to beg she would come 
down to Miss Harrington. She took no notice, 
however, and did not appear, upon which Ada 
went in search of her, and found her in her own 
room, sitting by the window, reading. She look- 
ed iU, and as she rose to receive her visitor, her 
handkerchief, heavy and wet with tears, fell to 
the groxmd. Ada's heart smote her. 
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Caoroline behaved with the most polite atten- 
tion ; but she replied to all that Ada said^ with a 
restrained fermality^ very different from her for- 
xaer easy and familiar manner* 

She led her into the garden^ shewed her every 
thing tha); was interesting ; but^ vdthout losing 
any of her natural simplicity^ maintained such ^ 
dignified reserve^ as entirely prevented Ada from 
feeling for a moment at her ease, or presuming 
to touch upon the subject that engaged her 
thoughts. Caroline ^bad evidently suffered 
much, and during that walk, Ada could not 
help feelhig deeply. She was humbled and 
mortified at receiving attentions from one she 
had so deeply injured, and she was also sin- 
cerely grieved for the consequence of her con- 
duct. 

She was sure that Caroline's engagement wa$ 
at an end; but whether Captain Sutton had de- 
serted, or had been discarded, she could not 
discover, and dared not ask. 

She longed to take Carohne's hand, ask her 
forgiveness, and give vent to the tears that every 
moment rushed to her eyes : but she dared not 
do so; and, forcing herself to talk on indifferent 
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subjects^ she pursued her uncomfortable and 
humiliating walk. 

" Shall you go to the races^ Caroline ?" 

" I suppose so, if we are in the country ; but 
mamma did talk of taking a tour/' 

"Should you like that?" 

" Yes, if we could take all the children with 
us ; but I should be sorry to leave any of them 
tehind." 

^' You are very amiable. We left Matty 
with the governess wh^n we went to Wey- 
mouth." 

" Oh, but that is very different; we are not at 
all alike." 

Caroline had not the least intention to reflect 
upon Ada; she merely meant that, being so 
childish herself, she liked the society of her 
younger brothers and sisters. Ada felt it other- 
wise; and, to hide a blush, turned towards the 
stream that flowed near them, and admired the 
beautiftd " forget-me-nots" that were reflected 
in the water. 

Alas ! poor Caroline's crimsoned cheek showed 
tooplainly who itwas that had planted themfor her, 
in days of love and happiness. Tears sprung to 
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her eyes, but she repressed them, and bending 
down, gathered some of the flowers, which she 
presented to Ada. She would have said, " Take 
them, as they were planted by Captain Sutton," 
but it was not in her gentle nature to say any 
thing sarcastic or reproached. The expression 
of her coimtenance, however, was enough ; and 
Ada's looks of conscious gmlt fell beneath the 
soft blue eye of innocence. 

Bitterly did she now repent her selfish con- 
duct. She felt diat, for a few hours of vain 
amusement, she had sacrificed for ever the hap- 
piness of her amiable young Mend. Completely 
sunk in her own esteem, she thought at the 
moment that she should never be happy again ; 
and she seriously determined to alter her con- 
duct for the future. Alas ! this repentance came 
too late. 

It was in vain that her manner to Captain 
Sutton became now so cool and distant that he 
«ould no longer approach her as before. He 
could not conceive the cause of this sudden 
change ; be thought that he had unconsciously 
done something to offend her : and, not liking to 
feel in the dark on the subject, he invented a 

k5 
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solution to please himself, namely, that she felt 
annoyed at his not having made his proposals to 
her. 

As he came to this flattering conclusion^ he 
smiled complacently; but not feeling that Ada, 
however charming, was exactly the wife he 
should choose, he quietly took his leave, and by 
degrees discontinued his visits altogether. 

This was some relief to Montague, as he had 
more opportunities of finding Ada disengaged. 

Nor did his character fail to gain upon her as 
she became more acquainted with him. She 
grew every day more desirous to obtain his 
esteem; more interested in retaining his love. 
But still she was too conscious of her power over 
him to feel any anxiety about the result, and she 
chose to continue Montague's suspense, conscious 
that she could at any moment put an end to it. 

Montague was thus continually tossed about on 
the waves of uncertainty. Sometimes he thought 
that she might be displeased at his delaying 
so long to ask the fatal question, which,* though 
^ver alive in his mind, died away as* it rose to 
his Kps. 

He only waited for permission to speaks but 
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this permission lie could not obtain; for^ if ever 
he approached the subject, she contrived by 
some means to elude it, and thus constantly 
baffled his endeavours to find out her thoughts. 

Vexed and disappointed at some chilling 
answer to an earnest expression, he woidd some- 
times leave her in despair; but soon her gentle 
voice, or speaking eyes, lured back the victim to 
her side. 

Though an ardent and devoted lover, Mon- 
tague was not the man to submit dehberatelyto 
be trifled with; and he determined to put an end 
to his suspense, by obliging her decisively to 
accept or reject his proposals. 

It happened one day that he was dining with 
General Harrington, when an old lady, who 
lived about half-a-mile off, made one of the 
party. She was to walk home in the evening, 
and as it was a moonlight night, and very fine, 
they all agreed to escort her. 

When they had proceeded half way, the 
General, finding it rather cold, turned back. 
Ada and Montague, therefore, accompanied the 
old lady to her cottage, and returned together. 

It was a cold, bright, moonlight night, and 
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Montague folded Ada's shawl more closely 
round her; then drawing her arm through his, 
they commenced their walk in silence. He felt 
that this was an opportunity not to be neglected, 
but the very intensity of his feelings prevented 
him at first from speaking. 

As they turned up the long avenue, the moon 
sparkled in a stream which murmured near. 
Ada felt her arm gently pressed by her com- 
panion, and she trembled, half wishing, half 
dreading, what she feared might follow. She 
felt that he loved her devotedly; she loved him 
too, as much as a heart imbued with vanity 
could love. She valued his affection more than 
that of all the men she had ever known, but she 
could not so soon resolve to give up *^ the dear 
delight of giving pain." 

Possessed by the fiend of coquetry, she tried 
to avoid the dangerous subject, and thus prolong 
flie anxiety of Montague's generous heart. 

Stopping for a moment to observe the moon 
dancing in the waters, '^ Oh, how beautiAil is 
nature ! " said she ; " how can we ever part with- 
out regret from what is so lovely ?" 

" It would be difficulty indeed," repUed Hon- 
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tague^ ** to give up the deUcious feelings of these 
precioiis moments^ even for Heaven itself. But 
these are sentiments we must control. Earth 
and its fairest inhabitants are not made to en- 
gross all our souls." 

" True/' said Ada. " But what happy beings 
we should be, when we consider that, besides 
the eternity of joy before us, the tedious time of 
expectation is beguiled to pleasaatness, by being 
strewn with so many and such varied flowers." 

*^ You find the world all over flowers, Ada — 
for me there is hut one rose — and that is sur- 
rounded by thorns." 

" Ah, poor Montague ! is there only one rose 
in your path? I will not beUeve it. You, who 
are so good, must be happy." 

"Who could ever say he was happy? No 
-mau is always contemplating in the distance 
a world of his own creating. Visions of bliss, 
dreams of happiness cross my mind, but will 

they ever be realised? Ada, can they ever 

be realised?" 

The ready tears started to Ada's eyes. Ah, 
why did she not say, "Yes, Montague, they 
will be realised. I have not won ^our heart to 
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sport with it; I love you as you deserve to be 
loved?'* 

Tlie demon of vanity lurked too securely in 
her heartj and she replied^ 

" I fear not, Montague : dreams of bliss are 
never realized. Do not spend your life in 
dreaming. Do as I do — enjoy the present mo- 
ment, and leave the future to the disposal of 
Providence.'* 

« That principle sounds weU^ but it wifl not 
in the present instance hold good. I could not, 
as you do, find amusement in the pain of others, 
nor do I think Providence is likely to reward 
you for it. You know your power over me, 
Ada, and you abuse it. You do not choose to 
imderstand me, but I will not be trifled with any 
longer. I will ask for a plain answer to a plain 
question." 

*^ Oh, not now. Do not bring me to confes- 
sion to-night. It is late — ^here is the gate, I 
must go in — my father will be expecting me. I 
cannot, indeed I cannot stay — ^but will you not 
come in ? " 

*^ No, I thank you. Cannot you stay with me 
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' five minutes, when I tell you that my happiness 
depends upon a word from you?" 

" Not another minute/' she repHed, " but 
you shall not return home quite alone;" and, 
talring a flower from her bosom, she placed it in 
his hand, saying, " This rose, at least, has no 
thorns." 

He took it, pressed it to his Hps, placed the 
hand that gave it, for an instaiit, to his heart, 
and turned slowly away. 

'^ No," said he, " I need not fear: she cannot 
be so heartless. It is not in the nature of woman 
to be so cruel, as to lure me on thus wantonly 
to destruction. She knows I love her. It was 
modesty that made her fly from me. She leaves 
me this — a pledge of her love. Oh, Montague, 
go and be happy — ^Ada surely loves thee ! " 

Yes, Montague, go and be happy. Trust for 
another day to the candour, the generous love of 
coquette. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



<* Fairest of ladies,—* an unworthy Knight 
Does homage to your beauty." 



The following day Montague was hastily sum- 
moned to attend his mother, who was dangerously 
ill. He was therefore obliged for the present 
to postpone any further explanation with Ada. 
In the mean time the races were to take place, 
to which Ada looked forward with little interest, 
as she knew that Montague would not be there. 
The days of his absence dragged on heayily, and 
she already began to repent of her conduct to- 
wards him. 

To add to her ennui. Miss Grey and Mr Trot- 
ter prolonged their visit, and she began to be 
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weary of their continual bickering. Miss Grey's 
quick temper could not stand Mr Trotter's ill- 
nature; and his provoking coohiess only made 
their feuds more deadly. 

Fortunately a sudden alteration took place. 
From the days of the seige of Troy, great events 
have sprung from very trifling causes ; and a re- 
volution in the future existence of these two per- 
sons was eflfected by a very trivial remark acci- 
dentally made by Ada. 

She simply asked Miss Grey what she recom- 
mended for Matty's hair, observing that it had 
grown wonderfully thin. 

Miss Grey replied — ^*I think Trotter oil the 
best thing in the world; I have tried Macassar, 
and every thing else, but, in my opinion. Trotter 
is worth all the others put together." 

As she was saying the last words, Mr Trotter 
entered the room, and the similarity of name 
striking Miss Grey, she looked confrised; Ada 
could not help smiling, and Mr Trotter, literally 
taking the compliment to himself, &irly came to 
the conclusion that Miss Grey was a very dis- 
criminating young person. 

Consequently the next time she made one of 
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ker observadozijs, he agreed with her warmly^ 
praised the originality of the idea^ and actually 
took the trouble to search for a book where he 
might shew her in print, how the yery same no- 
tion had struck a celebrated author. 

When the young ladies were retiring for the 
night. Miss Grey remarked to Ada, as they walk- 
ed up stairs, '* What an agreeaUe man Mr Trot- 
ter can be when he pleases t" 

Ada turned away her head to conceal a smile. 
She had seen the beginning, and she now foresaw 
the end. Mr Trotter and Miss Grey would add 
one more to the many couples who have miarried 
firoon vanity under the name of love. 

Several of Ada's young friends called upon 
her previous to the races, and were sturprised to 
find her so little eager for the amusement they 
were anticipating with so much pleasure. 

" They say Sir Frederick Bulwer is coming to 
the races ; he k stayiBg in the neighbourhood- 
have you ever seen him, Ada." 

" No — nor have I the least wish to do so." 

" I can teU you that he wishes very much to 
see you." 
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"Does he? — how yery flattering! — MLen in 
love before sight." 

*^In love! oh no! qtdte the contraxy. Mr 
Seward has been singing your praises to him; 
and I have heard that he says, you are not the 
woman to please him." 

"How very prophetic!— then I expect it wiU' 
decidedly end in matrimony. I shall be afraid 
of seeing him." 

" Well, he will be at the races tomorrow." 

The next day Ada had a sUght head-ache, 
which she made an excuse for not attending the 
coarse ; partly for the amusement of disappoint- 
ing all her admirers, and partly because she did 
not wish that Sir Frederick should see her for 
the first time, with her carriage surrounded 
by gentlemen, who, she knew well, would be 
crowding round to talk and bet with her. 

To ^hat dissimulation will not vanity descend? 
Ada stooped to make an artificial arrangement 
to please a man whom she had never seen, and 
in whom she could have no interest: but the 
truth must be told, however degrading to our 
heroine's character. She gave up the pleasure 
of the morning, for the greater gratification of 
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appearing in a more &yoiirabIe light in the eyes 
of Sir Frederick^ whose heart she had now de- 
termined to add to her list of conquests. 

It has been said that she who wishes for the 
admiration of all men. must have an insatiable 
yaoity and a cold heart. Ada's hearty though not 
naturally cold, was by degrees hardening and 
freezing: could she otherwise have forgotten 
Montague's anxiety ? It must be confessed that 
in this new excitement she scarcely even thought 
of his^. 

Brilliant in beauty, and elegantly attired, Ada 
entered the ball room ; her colour heightened 
by the consciousness of exciting universal admi- 
ration. From all sides, her hand was inunediate- 
ly sohcited, and vaxious engagements were 
quickly formed. In the first dance she was pla- 
ced opposite Sir Frederick. She did not talk 
much to her partner ; her spirits were not ex- 
cited to gaiety, for Montague was not there; and 
though she was not herself aware of it, she was 
never sprightly in his absence. 

Towards the end of the evening Sir Frederick 
was introduced to her. She was agreeable and 
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conversible, and appeared to him the farthest 
thing in the world from a coquette. 

All this ended in Ada's attending the cotirse 
the following day, betting all the morning and 
waltzing all the evening, with Sir Frederick. 
Her friends complimented her on her new con- 
quest ; she received their congratulations as if 
they were her due, though she knew that they 
were not; for though Sir Frederick, as a thorough 
man of the world, was beyond Ada's penetration, 
her natural quickness made her easily discern 
that he was trifling with her. 

Piqued rather than pleased by his attentions, 
she was more reserved thdn usual. Neverthe- 
less she permitted him to join her riding party 
the next day, as she had engaged to shew him a 
beautiftd view, which he ought not to leave the 
country without seeing. 

At the appointed time, he rode over to fiilfil 
his engagement, and Ada soon afterwards en- 
tered the drawing room, equipped for ridings 
She started on perceiving Montague sitting by 
her father. She felt her cheek glow provoking- 
ly at the sight of him, but, determined that Sir 
Frederick should notperceive their understanding. 
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she forced horself to greet him with the air of a 
friend ; and then, turning away abruptly, 

^^-The horses are waiting -^ said she, ^^ shall 
we go?" 

Montague looked as if he expected to be of 
-their party, but she bowed an adieu, as if to let 
him know that he was not intended to foUow. 

*^ Devilish cool that ! If they're engaged, as 
Seward told me," said Sir Frederick to himself. 

" Was that Mr Montague ?" he carelessly 
enquired. 

"Yes," replied Ada. " An old friend of 
japa's." 

"Of papa's?" repeated he ; in a significiant 
tone. 

Ada gave him a look which made hini feel 
that he dare not venture ftulher on forbidden 
ground. 

" I have certainly no right to enquire into her 
-engagements," thought he ; " but if she is engag- 
ed to him, she deserves to be coquetted with." 

As they were returning home after a delight- 
iul aide, they met Montague coming towards them 
jat a quick pace ; Ada touched her horse and 
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cantered gaily by^ waving her hand as she 
passed. ^ 

*^ He must be very angry with me," thougnt 
she, ^'but he will soon forgive me. It is not the 
first time I have offended him.-J will smile him 
into good humour again, as soon as my new ao- 
quaintance is gone — I hope he will go soon, for 
he is not to be compared to Montague." 

Feelmg, however, rather uneasy at her own 
folly, her manner towards Sir Frederick be-» 
came more reserved. He perceived the change, 
and spared no pains to bring back those smiles 
which he found so fascinating. They botlT be- 
came more grave and sentimental in their con- 
versation ; he passed that evening by her side ; 
but her thoughts wandered continually towards 
Montague, and she was restless and out of spi- 
rite. When should she see him again? would 
he come on the morrow ?— she was absent, dis- 
turbed, anxious. 

The next day she vras engaged to dine with 
a femily who Uved in the neighbouring town. 
They were a good-natured, homely set of people, 
with whom Ada was very little acquainted ; and 
the only interest that she felt yi going there arose 
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from the hope that Montague might be of th€ipai;tjr« 
She kept up her spirits with this idea, during the 
hour-and-a-half that they were waitiag for^iQBer ; 
but when good Mrs Button requested M^ ButtOB 
to ring the bell, saying that as all their guests 
were assembled, he might order dbiner, a deiui 
weight fell on Ada's hopes, and crushed them to 
the ground. She suddenly changed the smile 
with which she was listening to Mr James But- 
ton's description of his last day's sport, into such 
a lengthened face of misery, that he thought she 
was at least going to faint. He asked her if the fire 
were too hot, and if she would like a skreen. 

" No thank you," replied Ada. 

But he heeded her not, and crossing over to 
where Lady Philpotts was sitting, sadly discom* 
posed her ladyship's elbow to extract a large pole 
skreen ; he then manoeuvred it through a group 
of gentlemen, and placed it before Ada. It was 
too low; he raised it, but it slid down ^ain : in 
vain he renewed the effort, nothing would induce 
the skreen to remain higher than the tip of Ada's 
chin. If she would stoop her head a little, he 
thought it might do; but Ada did not like that, 
and he then tried sticking in a piece of paper : 
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fortunately dinner was then announced, and he 
was relieyed from his difficulties. 

Mr Button led out Lady Philpotts, and the 
General approached to offer his arm to Mrs 
Button, but she begged he would take Mrs* 
Major Bolton. " Major Bolton, will you hand Mrs 
Sweale, and Mr Sweale may take me." 

Mr Tiptoe was to escort Miss Harrington, but 
Mr James Button had already secured the prize, 
and he directed Tiptoe to pretty Miss Sweale, 
who was nothing loath. The two Miss Buttons 
had no beaux ; so they followed amicably, arm 
m ann. 

The dining room was small, and the table 
immensely large, so that kind Mr Button was 
obliged to let the ladies squeeze before him to 
get to their places on the further side. At last, 
when they were all settled, Ada found herself 
placed between Major Bolton and Miss Alicia 
Button. Major Bolton.addressed her three seve- 
ral times during dinner; the first time to ask her 
what her comer dish was, which was more than 
Ada could teQ. It consisted of three large dark 
bzpwn lumps, apparently neither fish, flesh nor 
fowl. The next, to enquire whether she loved 
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champagne ; and the third and last time^ to ask, 
what dish ^she would go upon next.' Miss 
Alicia Button was far more commmiicatiye^ but 
her conversation consisted chiefly of a string of 
questions. She asked Ada if she had seen Miss-so- 
and so^ at the races^ and how she Uked her dress. 
*' Did you dance with Mr Perkins ? I suppose 
you did. He is a very smart young num, and 
always dances with the most fsughionable part- 



ners." 



" I do not know him," replied Ada. 

" Don't you indeed ?" He was to have come 
here tonight^ but he was engaged. I suppose 
you know him by sight ; he is very handsome, 
wears moustachios, and lives in the large red 
house on the right — ^he i& an eminent solicitor. 

" Then why does he wear moustachios, if he 
is not in the army?" 

" Oh ! I dont know — ^because it's very smart, 
I suppose. Do you know Miss Sparrow?" 

^'No, I do not." 

^^ I suppose you know her by name; she has a 
large hooked nose, so we call her Miss Sparrow 
Hawk. They say she is going to be marped, 
but I hope it is not true." 



I 

I 

» I 
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" Oil that is very cruel of you, Miss Alicia." 
" But it is to Mr Perkins, and lie would be a 
great loss." 



After half a nunute's silence, to eat some peas, 
Alida turned again to beg Miss Harrington would 
be 80 very kind as to take out a pin that was 
pricking her shoulder terribly, every time she 
Efted up her fork. Ada immediately extracted 
it, and then asked what she should do with it. 

•* Oh, stick it in your sash." 

" But I had rather not." 
Well, put it in yourplate." 
No, no !" 

Give it to me, then," and Alicia stuck it into 
ft piece of bread, which she maliciously placed 
by the side of her brother's plate. 

Oh do not," remonstrated Ada. " It would be 
shocking if he were to swallow it — pray watch 
and see that he does not." 

'* What are you giggling at, Alicia ?" said James 
Rutton. 

^* Oh Miss Harrington is so careful for you. 
She is so dreadfully afraid you should be 
pricked." 

'* She is very good. Miss Harrington, mil 

l2 
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you do me the honour of taking a glass of wine 
with me ?" 

Before Ada could raise the glass to her lips, 
she heard the name of Montague pronounced. 
§he tximed to listen, but could not hear what 
had been said about him. Miss Button jogged 
her elbow, to let her know that her brother was 
bowing, and Ada mechanically did the same^ but 
she could not listen any longer to Alicia's con- 
yersation, for fear of losing something else that 
might be said of Montague. Alicia at length 
gave her up, and was obliged to amuse herself 
by listening to Mr. Tiptoe's jokes and joining in 
his laugh. After a long dinner — the table groan- 
ing three several times under the weight of more 
dishes than it could hold — ^the ladies rose, and 
once more squeezing past Mr Button, effected 
their retreat into the drawing room. Here were 
discovered three little Buttons ; with whoni Ada 
!80on made herself very popular, and Master 
Alexander, the yoimgest, declared she was so 
good natured, that he was sure she would tell 
him a story. Ada would have done so, if she 
had not been sadly out of spirits, but as it was, 
f he was obliged to excuse herself. 
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Lady PKilpotts seated her magnificence onthe 
sofa, and prepared to have every attention paid 
her, which her rank demanded; her husband 
having been knighted when Mayor of -= . 

She allowed Mrs Eutton to place a footstool 
for herfeet, and a cushion behind her back; and 
held her handkerchief to be soused with eau de 
cologne by Miss Alicia. She studiously made 
it appear that Mrs Sweale was not on her visit- 
ing hst, by the air of dea&ess which she assum- 
ed, whenever that lady spoke ; and the satisfac- 
tion she felt in the conscious superiority of her 
own over-dressed hat and feathers, to the more 
humble blonde caps and gauze turban of the other 
ladies, was as plainly to be understood, as if she 
had said aloud, (like the inventor of the flood- 
gate smoothing iron) ^^ lam the great Twamley.^ 

She patronised Miss Harrington, whom she 
designated ' a very sweet girl,' and said she had 
heard so much of her singing,' that she should 
like to judge for herself. 

Mrs Eutton good naturedly' hinted that Miss 
Harrington would be tired before the gentlemen 
came up ; but Ada, saying she was never tired. 
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immediately sat down. Miss Sweale took a cliair 
opposite^ to look at her; and the Miss Buttons^ 
who had never heard her sing before, were in 
perfect ecstacie$. 

They thought that Ada was the most deligld£il 
pcarson they had ever seen, and Miss Alicia grew 
so affectionate, that when she had concluded her 
third song, she took her hand and squeezed it 
lovingly. 

At length a knock was heard at the house door ; 
a sudden change took place in Ada. She trem- 
bled with agitation, could no longer talk or sing, 
but sat in breathless expectation. A gentleman's 
step was heard on the stair, the door opened, and 
8ir Frederick Bulwer was announced. 

He very soon placed himself by her side, and 
after some entreaty, prevailed upon her to sing 
whatever songs he'selected. He then sighed, and 
talked of the regret he should feel in leaving the 
oountry-«-of never forgetting the society he had 
been lately enjoying — of his half determinatibn 
not to go— to reside there entirely. 

^ Oh no, " said Ada, " that would never do ; 
country people make a very amusing variety, 
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but you would find them as dull as I do^ if you 
always lived here." 

" Perhaps then you would have no objection 
to quitting it yourself." 

^' I do not know — that depends upon circum- 
stances; I might change for the worse: but I am 
not likely to try; I am a fixture at present by 
the side of papa^ and must make the best of a 
bad bargain*" 

'^ And must you always remain by the side of 
papa? can nothing — can nobody have power to 
draw you thence?" 

He said these words in a low voice^ and in so 
insinuating away^ that Ada hesitated and blush- 
ed. She was fearful that his earnest manner 
should cause remark^ and looking round to see 
whether they were observed, she perceived that 
Montague had entered the room. He must have 
seen her, he must have seen Sir Frederick's ear- 
nest address ; and she felt provoked and texed 
beyond measure to see him yielding to the soli- 
citations of his hostess that he would complete 
a party at whist. He sat down very composedly, 
^ut the dark red spot on his cheek, and the slight 
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contxaction of his brow, betrayed to Ada's dis- 
cerning eye that he was feeling deeply.. 

She felt very uneasy-«id exce«dyely. angry 

with Sir Frederick for engrossing her so exclusive^ 

y.— He saw her embarrassment, and easily di- 

vined its cause : but as it rather amused him, he 

continued his persecution. 

*' You look as if you wished to join the whist 
party — do you imderstand the game?" 

Trembling with anger at this insinuation, yet 

determined }hat he should not see how much he 

« 

annoyed her, 'she coldly replied, that she would 
not play at such a dull game for the world. 

'^Pardon me. It is any thing but dull. It 
is a beautij^ game ; and requires some capacity 
to be well played. — ^Is Mr Montague a good 
player?" 

" Indeed I am not likely to know, since I ne- 
ver played with him. If you axe anxious on 
the subject, you had better go and watch the 
game." 

" Thank you, I should prefer the far greater 
pleasure of hearing you sing that charming air 
that you favoured me with last night." 
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*'I caimot sing any more ; I am tired, and shall 
-ask papa when he has ordered the carriage." 

She moved across the room, without howevier 
having any intention of leaving the party; as she 
would not for worlds have gone away before the 
whist party broke up, when she might have an 
opportunity of speaking one kind word to Mon- 
tague. 

Provoking Sir Frederick, however, informed 
her father that she was tired; and with malicious 
officiousness offered to enquire for the carriage. 

Before she could say a word, the General 
thankfully accepted his offer, and expressed the 
greatest willingness to go home. Ada, in the 
mean time, sat in the highest state of excitement, 
repaying Sir Frederick's interference wirii the 
most cordial hatred. 

When the carriage came, there was nothing to 
be done but to submit to be handed into it; and 
to wait lall she found herseK alone in her cham- 
ber, to give vent to a torrent of long suppressed 
tears. 

"Oh, Montague," she sobbed out, "repeat 
once more those accents of love, and I will 
answer them with candour. I love none but 
you — I never have loved another. I will torment 
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you no more— speak to me once again^ and I 
will repay you for all that I have made you fiuf i- 
fer." 

With unavailing tears and bewailings she then 
caried herself to sle^. 



I 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

** Then fare thee well — I'd rather make 
My bower npon some icy lake. 
When thawing snna begin to Bhine, 
Than trost to love so false as thine." 

The next mornings as the sun shone bright 
into her room^ Ada felt her hopes of happiness 
revive. " Oh, he will certainly call to day, and 
I will receive him so kindly that he will forget 
aU my former caprice." 

Fully expecting to see Montague, she was 
imable to settle to any employment. She walk- 
ed continually from the drawing room to the 
conservatory, whence she coidd discern the ap- 
proach of any one from the road. She selected 
all his favorite flowers, and arranged them m a 
vase; she gathered also the '^last rose of sum- 
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mer/' aad fastened it injier belt; Ij^utitfadod 

and drooped away before it had been, seen by 

Montague J and there was none to supply its 
< 

place. 

The day aUo wore away by slow degrees, and 
Montague came not. Another day — anoth^ 
dawn of hope — the same sickening suspense— 
and the same disappointment. 

That evening as Ada returned to the drawing 
room after dinner, she perceived a note placed 
by the side of her work-box — she knew the 
hand-writing, and, seizing the note, she rushed 
into the garden^ nor did she stop to read the 
lines that were to decide her fate, till she had 

4 , 

reached the avenue where she had last parted 
with Montague. She then with trembling hands 
unfolded her billet, and read as follows. 

'Farewell, Ada — for ever. I would have 
' seen you before I left the country, but I find 
'that 1 cannot trust myself with another ii^ter- 
' view : do not, however, think me weak enough 
' to waver in my decision. I need not here fell 
' you how devotedly I have loved you ; and that 
' when I had reason to hope that my affection 
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* was returned, I did not give your heart a mo- 
'ment's ^nspenate. You liave not treated me 

* with equal candour. Ton have deceived me to 

* the last. You have never loved me ; and worse 
' than all, I find you do not value my esteem^ 
' You cannot, therefore, accusO me of caprice, if 
' I renounce all pretensions to your hand. 

'Ada! — my once no fondly loved, farewell! 
' That you may never know the hopeless misery 
' of a disappointed heart is the earnest prayer of 

H. Montague.' 

: Upon readiillg these words, the blood rushed 
to Ada's head with sudd,en violence. Unable to 
stand,, yet determined to command hel'self, she 
sunk down upon the ground, and leaning for sup* 
port against a tree, refrained from looking again 
at that &tal note, tiU her head felt less likely to 
burst, 

. When she had recovered a little from the first 
shock, she read over again the miserable lines, 
and shed bitter tears. 

Then came the fear of her father — she dared 
not tell him — ^what should she say ? She then 
resolved to bear her merited disappointment in 
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silence. As to Mrs Morton, she dared not think 
of her. — In &ct, she could not look forward any 
way with a ray of comfort or of hope. 

Slowly she returned home, and mournfully 
that evening passed. Fortunately her &ther did 
not require her to amuse him, as he was en- 
gaged in writing letters. 

Long and weary was the night, and cheerless 
the return of day. Tormented by turns with 
anger and remorse, she tried to find some one 
to blame besides herself; but no, her conscience 
told her plainly, that she had thrown away her 
happiness for the pleasure of indulging her 
vanity. / 

*^ Oh, Mrs Morton!" she exclaimed, " had I 
but heeded your warning voice ! — ^what will you 
«ay when you hear what I ha!ve done ? — ^what 
will every one say? — ^they will see that I am 
wretched — it is impossible for me to conceal it." 

For a moment, the thought of listening to Sir 
Frederick flashed across her mind. ** I can ne- 
ver now be happy," said she, *' I must divert the 
current of my painfiil thoughts, — at least I should 
then be spared the mortification of being consi- 
dered as forsaken by Montague." 
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At this moment of imtation and excitement, 
she saw Sir Frederick riding up to the house. 
She reoeiyed him gradonsly, and asked^ with a 
£>roedsmile,ifhe Were come prepared for a ride. 

He replied with an air of self-complacemy, 
that he feared that he conld not have the plea- 
sure of accompanying her again for some time, 
as he was on the point of leaying the country to 
join some sporting acquaintance at Melton. '* I 
hope," he added, when he rose to take leave, 
'^ that those fiiends whom I shall so often think 
of, will do me the &Your to remember me/^ 

*^ Oh, certainly," said Ada ; "we country la- 
dies shall long remember so brilliant a star in 
our Httle world of feshion." 

Her tone was sarcastic, not sprightly; which 
radier gratified Sir Frederick's yanity, and he 
left the house with the conyiction that he had 
decidedly piqued the £iir lady ; but he trusted 
that by his timely retreat, she might, by degrees, 
recover her serenity. 

" Well, my dear, — ^how is this ? Sir Frederic 
gone ? — ^I thought he certainly meant to propose 
to you." 

"Indeed, Sir, he might spare himself that 
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trouble, wliich, no doubt, his pettetxatibn di^o- 

. Ada i)luBhed as she said this. They were the 
&rst disingenuous words that had ever passed her 
lips. 

^ Well, my love, is Montague to be the inaA 

after all, heh ? — ^I fancied one day that there was 

"^something in the wind there ; — ^but I think he is 

; radier too old, and his fortune is certainly riot 

what I should expect for you." 

**0h. Sir,'* replied Ada, choking widi emo^ 
tion, *'we need not calculate his fortune: have 
you not heard that he has— left the country ? '* 

** Left the country ! *' exclaimed the General^ 
in the greatest astonishment; *'well — I own—- 
I can't understand it." 

Ada could not speak another word, and she 
rose to leave the room, not able to bear any 
futther questions on the subject. 

It is a happy thing for mankind that Provi*^ 
dence has so ordered the world that sin is al-' 
ways followed by suffering. Vexation of spirit 
has been the companion of vanity ever since the 
days of Solomon. 
' If it were not for the consequences of our faults. 
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how ofteu should we rmi on from the beginninif 
to the end of pur lives in a mad career of &E7, 
and neyer stop till the grave received ua in one 
headlong plunge. It is lamentable to reflect 
how many thousands there are among the gay, 
the amiable, and nonainaUy virtuous, who are 
thus running heedlessly, with no special motive 
to impel their progress, and no certain prospect 
before them but — ^the grave. Such thoughtless 
persons never stop to ask themselves for what 
object they are living: their only plan seems to 
be to push each other on, and gather, as quickly 
as possible, every fading flower in their path. 
How thankful should each fair racer be to those 
who throw a stumbliag-blQck in their way, and 
check them in their wild career. How many 
now have reason to rejoice that the rod of mercy 
has been laid upon them; having been led, by 
some sudden misfortune or dangerous illness, to 
pause, and look back upon their course. 

Ada was one of those who are considered by 
the world as its brightest ornaments — a young, 
beautiM, talented, and virtuous woman: but 
such was not her true worth, for she was in 
reality a thoughtless votary of pleasure. . Sh« 
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did not oommit crimes^ because she had no op- 
portunity 'of doing 60 ; but she did what the 
greatest criminals do— indulged herself in the 
bent of her inclinations^ and lived only for the 
gratification of her wishes. She did not seek to 
know if she was fulfilling the part that was given 
her to perform; but rejoiced in the pleasures 
of the worlds and because she was happy ^ jGEihcied 
she was innocent. 

Fortunately for her, her happiness now re- 
ceived a check. Eetribution was at hand; and 
she began to feel the bitter consequences of the 
£3iults she had committed. When she first be« 
came aware that she had lost Montague for ever, 
she felt her value for him inorease. She then 
found out that she really loved him; that he was 
necessary to her happiness: and the spirit he 
had shown in refiising to wear her chains, made 
her only appreciate more fully the value of what 
she had, with such unaccountable folly, thrown 
away. Her heart was torn by varying emotions 
—at one time overwhehned with grief and re- 
morse, at another fired with pride and anger. 

Her ba.e and unworthy treatment of Caroline 
was also a source of unmitigated sorrow and re^ 
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pentance. She could sympotliiBe with her dis- 
appointment; and she saw^ for the first time, in 
all its force, the cruelty of her behaviour to the 
gentle girl who had so openly confided in her 
friendship. Many bitter tears she now shed for 
her, and vainly did she wish that she could 
recall the fatal hours of her triumph, Alas I she 
could recall nothing; she could only sit, in all 
the desolation of despair, and retrace step by 
step the progress of her folly. 

There was one more subject that harassed 
Ada's mind almost to distraction. The remem- 
brance of Mrs Morton filled her with embarrass-' 
ment. She knew that she must have forfeited 
the esteem of her fiiend, and she dared not exr 
pect her forgiveness. She was excessively afraid 
of seeing her again; and, though the meeting 
must inevitably happen at last, she endeavoured 
to put it off as long as possible. 

Whenever she heard the sound of carriage 
wheels, or a ring at the house bell, her heart 
fluttered; and, sickening with agitation, she flew 
into her room, or into the garden, till she could 
ascertain that the visitor was not Mrs Morton. 

She had never mentioned to her &.ther her 
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uM^reaaring regard for Montague; for^ as he never 
alluded to it^ slie felt naturally diffident of enter- 
itig on the subject; and it now added materi- 
ally to her sorrow to find herself obliged to 
conceal from him all that was passing in her 
mind. It was impossible^ however^ that he shotdd 
be ignorant that something distressing had oc- 
curred, as he perceived that her gaiety had 
suddenly left her, and that sadness and silence 
reigned where formerly there was nothing but 
mirth and happiness. 

Much hurt at the tihonghts of her being un- 
easy, he several times questioned her about the 
change in her spirits : but, as he found that his 
remarks only served to increase her melancholy, 
and excite an irritability which was foreign to 
her natural good temper, he ceased his enquiries 
altogether, and quietly resigned himself to the 
very unpleasant alteration in his home. 

Thinking one day that he had hit upon a good 
expedient to divert her, he proposed a visit to 
Mrs Morton, whom they had not seen for a long 
time. He did not perceive Ada*s countenance 
of distress when he proposed this, and he hast- 
ened to remove every obstacle which she started^ 
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At length she liad recourse to entreaty ^aod her 
£ither^ much siirprised^ asked her if she had anj 
reasoii for her objection. At first she remained 
silent;^ but^ vexed at his repeated dexnand^ she 
at length burst into tears. Shocked bey(md 
measur^; the General inunediately gave up the. 
visit; and, sighing deeply, went out of the room^ 
and le^ Ada to the indulgence of her tears in. 
soJitude. 

But she could not, with all her manoeuvres, 
continue long without meeting so near a neighs 
bo.ur. One day, happening to enter a shop in 
the town, she perceived, to her infinite dismay, 
the very person whom she most wished to avoid, 
sitting at the counter. The blood died away in 
Ada's heart, but mounted to her head with &esh 
force, when Mrs Morton, after greeting her 
gravely, turned away her head without seeming 
to notice the hand which Ada had mechanically 
stretched out to her. 

This was more than she could bear. Pride 
and anger were at the moment much more pre- 
dominant than grief. To be treated with con- 
tempt! Ada's burning dieek and flashiDg eye 
betrayed the passion in her breast. Unable to 
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cxmtrol her feelings^ she was obliged to leave the 
diop; and^ raising her haughty head^ she endea- 
votired to walk past Mrs Morton with an air of 
dignity^ though in her heart sorrow struggled 
with her anger^ and she almost wished to throw 
herself on her knees before her, and implore 
forgiveness. But she restrained her feelings, 
and passed on. It was the bitterest moment of 
her life, when she was obliged to turn from her 
best friend, and felt that she was no longer 
worthy of her regard. 

As she returned home, she felt how sadly was 
that home altered to her. It was no longer an 
abode of happiness. She had lost her friend — 
she had lost her lover. She felt that she had 
made herself unworthy in their eyes, and she 
was wretched. '* I am much more unhappy 
than Caroline," thought she, " and I deserve to 
be so. She is suffering, but innocently; she has 
no upbraiding conscience; she is not tortured 
by the sharp pangs of remorse.'* 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

'* And now a tale of love and woe, 
A wofiil tale of love I sing ; 
Hark, gentle maidens, hark, it sighs, 
And trembles on the string." 

When Ada reax^h^d home^ she found her 
father prepared for a ride^ and waiting for her 
to accompany him. Feeling it impossible to go, 
she begged that he would excuse her, and she 
retired to her room to indulge in tears. 

The poor General was in consequence obliged 
to ride out alone, which was what he particu- 
larly disliked. He returned, however, in better 
spirits than when he set out; and, going up to 
Ada's room, he knocked at her door. 

** Ada, my love 1 I have got some good news 
for you.*' 



, She «pru2^^ up eagerly, and opened 'llie door, 
** Is Montague returned ?" waa on her lips, but 
she could not speak from agitation. 

" Mrs Ives is going to give a ball, and I have 
arranged that Matty and you can both go. You 
did notr expect another ball this year, did you V* 

There were few things more abhorrent to 
Ada*s feelings at this moment than the thoughts 
of dancing — ^but she felt that it would be cruel 
to disappoint her father of the pleasure of seeing 
her happy. It was so kind of him to have b^en 
thinking of her amusement at the very time she 
had neglected his comfort. 

She clasped her arms round his neck, and 
laid her head on his shoulder* He pressed her 
to his bosom, wonderiog at hjer emotion: theri^ 
was something in it which he did not under •^, 
stand; but he forbore to question her. 

Ada, sensible of his kindness, felt half inclined 
to tell him all her sorrows, and disburthen her. 
heart by seeking in his love consolation for her 
sufferings; fear and shame conquered, however, 
and she was silent. 

The raptures of Matilda, when she heard i^e 
was going to a ball, were long and loud, aod 
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Ada could not belp denying gratification firom 
her sister's pleasure. She assisted at her toilet, 
plaited her hair; and, for once in her life, felt no 
interest about her own appearance. It was the 
same to her whether she looked well or ill, in 
her present unhappy condition. 

Though she would greatly have preferred 
sitting still all the evening, and indulging in 
silence her melancholy thoughts, yet for fear of 
exciting observation, she forced herself to move 
mechanically in the dance. 

Ada had a very hopefiil character; and, not- 
withstanding her cause for sorrow, it was almost 
impossible to subdue the buoyancy of her elastic 
spirits. Hope was in her a vital principle^ which 
could not be extinguished; and, as she moved 
along, so contrary to her wishes, sadness and 
despair were almost danced out of her heart. 
When her favourite waltz was played, she felt 
her spirits revive, and hope whispered to her 
heart that Montague might >yet return. 

She was borne round and round thfe giddy 
circle ; and then, pausing for a minute to recover 
her breath, she heard an exclamation of horror 
from a party of ladies who were sitting behind 

M 
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her. She turned round, and one of them thu» 
addressed her : — 

" Miss Harrington, have you heard the shock- 
ing news ? " 

^^ No; what is it?" 

" Mr Montague is dead! — ^he died of a brain 
fever in France." 

Ada's partner at that moment carried her 
rapidly ojfF; she moved a few steps, then leaned 
more heavily on his arm, and her limbs Mling 
to support her, she begged to be allowed to sit 
down. She did not speak: she did not faint: 
she felt how many eyes would be upon her, and 
that she must not betray the agony she was en- 
during. To dance again was impossible. Sup- 
per was ready: she suffered herself to be handed 
to it, drank wine with her partner, divided grapes 
with her neighbour, helped die tx^rnbfing jelly 
before her, answered several questions, without 
comprehending their meaning, and sitting with 
scarcely more life and consdansness tJian amarUe 
statue, betrayed to no one that a sword had 
pierced through her heart's core. 

The arrival of the carriage roused her almost 
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to a feeling of joy. " I have only got to bear it 
till I reach home — ^and then " 

Matilda, enraptured witk her ball^ talked in- 
cessantly as they drove home, and constantly 
appealed to Ada to concur in her observations. 
Surprised at the want of vivacity in her answers, 
she turned round, and by the light of the moon 
saw that her sister's eyes were closed, and that 
tears were rolling down her cheeks. She imme- 
diately checked her remarks, and they proceeded 
in silence. 

When they reached home, Ada had still to 
wish her father good night, and to accompany 
her sister to her room, before she could retire to 
the undisturbed indulgence of her grief. As she 
passed th^ glass, she caught a view of her coun- 
tenance; her cheeks and lips were pale as death. 
At length she gave full vent to her long sup- 
pressed feelings, and enjoyed the luxury qi ex- 
citing to its utmost height her agony of grief. 
She repeated over and over to herself the words, 
he is dead — dead, till from repetition they ceased 
to convey any meaning to her wandering senses; 
and then she tried to bring back the horror 
which was fiiding into unconsciousness, by pio- 

m2 
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turing to her .mind the most ghastly scenes of 
death. She imagined Montague delirious ; bereft 
of sense and beauty; distorted by suffering ; wild 
with agony ; tiU frightened at the picture that 
she had herself drawn, she shrieked aloud, and 
rushing to her bed, threw herself upon it, pant- 
ing with terror. Between sleep and delirium, 
her senses wandered for the remainder of the 
night. 

For two days she was unable to rise from her 
bed. She spoke to no one, and reftised even to 
see her father. Much alarmed, he sent for a 
physician, which Ada discoTering, she rose 
hastily, dressed herself, and retreating unob- 
served from the house, walked away in a state 
of the highest excitement. She wandered on as 
fast as she could move, till she reached an emin- 
ence at a great distance from home: here she 
stopped to rest. There was a magnificent pros- 
pect before her. She gazed at the clear blue 
mountains tipped with snow, and asked herself 
in astonishment where was the beauty she had so 
•often admired from this spot. 

" How can this be ?" said she. ** Has nature 
lost all her charms for me because Montague is 
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^o .more?" She then agaiji tried to excite her 
anguish by repeating the fatal words-— Ac is 
dead — dead. She said them till she was almost 
senseless^ and then again and again^ tiU they 
made no more impression on her mind than the 
noise of dropping wg.ter» 

She presently heard that rural sounds to some 
so pleasing, the smith's hammer on the anvil. 
"Ah, it gives me.no pleasure now," said she, 
^^ I remember once listening to it with . . ." 

She leant her head against a gate, near which 
she was standing, and wept and sobbed aloud ; 
till she was so weak that she sunk down upon 
the groimd, unable to stand. After remain- 
ing motionless for nearly an hour, she attempted 
to rise and return home; but, stiff with cold and 
fatigue, she could scarcely move. By slow de- 
grees she dragged herself along; and, after some 
hours painful exertion, reached the house. 

She met her father ia great anxiety coming out 
to look for her, and she forced herself to say, 
with some appearance of animation, ^« I am much 
better; I have been taking a walk, but I must go 
and rest, for I am very tired." She just reached, 
her chamber door, and fainted away. 
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A long and severe illness succeeded, in "whicli 
she was attended with the greatest solicitade by 
all the femily. She at length recovered from 
the fever, bnt a constant cough, arising from a 
cold which she caught the day of her long walk, 
alarmed her father very much. 

The cough increased, and Ada became every 
day paler and thinner. She rejoiced to find that 
her health was declining, as •there was nothing 
she so earnestly wished as to die. She thought 
that her woes were heavier than she could bear, 
and all she desired now was to sink into the 
grave and forget them. 

Most young persons, on their first disappoint- 
ment in life, think that their griefs are insupport- 
able, and wantonly call upon death to release 
them. 

It is when we are in the full enjoyment of life 
that we feel most deeply if any pleasure is taken 
from us ; and, unaccustomed to sorrow, we would 
fly from it at every sacrifice. 

Ada had never in her life known grief, .and 
she shrunk from it as from a hideous unknown 
monster. She had always hitherto been happy, and 
she c6uld not readily believe that life is at best a 
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ehecquered scene : and that the lot of man must 
be sufferingy as long as his companion is sin, 

^e refused to drink the bitter cup that was 
presented to her, and turning away ixi anger, 
called on death to ease her suffering. 

In this reckless state she resolutely re&sed to 
take the remedies that were prescribed for her i 
and though she^ was cautioned against the dan- 
ger of oold windB> she would nevertheless go 
out and expose herself to damp air and chilling 
blasts, careless of the consequences. 

In some natures joy and grief are aUke selfish: 
They were so in Ada's. Her present life was as 
much given up to the indulgence of her grief, as 
her past life had been devoted to the pursuit of* 
pleasure. She now passed the greatest part of 
her time in her own boudoir, whiere she occu- 
pied herself chiefly in reading and writing. Her 
most &vourite books were those romances which 
represent death as the consequence of blighted 
hopes : and she perused the account of the last 
illness of the heroines, and their fictitious death- 
beds, with intense interest. 

Being little acquainted with the world, she 
knew not that in real life it is a very rare thing 
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for imy >one to die of bcmttow ; slie perceived not 
tbe Mlacy of the idea that is generally held out 
in works of fiction^ tliat death inentably fi>Ilaws 
disappomtment. 

This error would not hare taken such a hold 
.on her feacy if she had been aware of the true 
reason of this unmerciful slaughter of despairii^ 
maidens. The fact is^ that authors are oUiged 
to put an end to their heroines^ to save them 
from the unsentimental end of either becoming 
old-maids^ or adopting a second love. This idea 
never struck Ada^ and she continued reading, 
till her imagination became excited, and her mind 
enervated; and all those morbid sensibilities 
'awakened, which were expended only on fic« 
tious woes. 

She sometimes wrote long letters to Mrs Pal- 
mer, in which she depicted her unhappy life, 
and described her misery ; though she never al* 
luded to the cause of her sorrow. Mrs Palmer's 
.answers were very affectionate, but she did not 
express much regret at Ada's grief. She either 
thought it a privilege to enjoy the delidous charm 
of melancholy, or she considered it a sentimen* 
ial afiSictiony adopted, like her own, for efibct. 



* ' Ada now seldonr. rode :ot . walked 'with^Jber &<- 
lltei!.. Unable to endme the want of a comiNaiikNay 
lie dragged Matilda, toJker groat joyvout.of the 
'School-room^ and mounting her on lu>E8eback> 
enjoyed die excessiye glee witb which she gal- 
kpped about the country with him. She wa».a 
plain, good-humoured, lively girl, who cared for 
notching, was afiraid of nothing, and laughed at 
erery thing. 

After his gayest hours with her, the General 
always howeyer entered his home with a sigh, aiid 
thought of his beautiM Ada. Two minutes after 
his return ftom a ride, she was sure to hear his 
boots creaking upon the stairs, as he would come 
gently to her door, and try to persuade her to take 
a Uttle walk with him in the garden : here he 
would lure her on from plant to plant,^ from 
flower to flower, until he thought he perceired 
a tinge of colour on her faded chedc. Ada felt 
her father 8 kindness, and she could not refiis^ to 
walk and talk with him, and she tried to smile, and 
make him think that she was better. But some*' 
times, when all was going on well, and she was 
oonversing with him cheerfully, he would aUude 
in some way to the subject that she could not 
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think of without pain. She would then turn 
cold as death, and unable to speak another word, 
she wotild take Ae first opportomty of escaping 
to her own room. Matilda, thoi^h so young, had 
quickness enough to discover where Ada's weak- 
ness lay. She soon found out that Montague 
was a forbidden subject, and she would some- 
times cleverly contrive to lead her father away 
from it. She made up her mind that the story 
was this. — Ada had been in love, her lover was 
dead, and she was dying for love. Here was 
love enough to interest a girl of fifteen, and her 
sister having thereby acquired great additional 
importance in her ideas, she regarded her with 
increased reverence. 

The discovery of this grand secret, gave her 
more consequence in her own eyes ; and Matil- 
da ia a few months grew a little taller, and a 
great deal more consequential. 

Miss Prose complained that she had grown 
past her management; Matilda declared that 
she was quite able to manage herself. Upon 
the whole, the General thought that the easi- 
est way to make matters up, was to bid a ten- 
der adieu to Miss Prose, and Tindertake Matilda 
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himselfi He agreed that she should ride with 
him every morniDg^ aad read history to him 
far an hour every eyeiubog. Things were thus 
amicably settled, to the satisfaction of, at least, 
one of the parties. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

« Come then, affliction, if my father bids. 
And be my frowning friend: a friend that frowns 
Is better than a smiling enemy." 

When Ada was sufficiently recovered to re- 
sume her walks^ she generally preferred strolling 
out quite alone ; and when she felt herself £itigued 
from the length of her walk, she would turn into 
some cottage 4hat she found in her way; and 
whilst she rested, she made acquaintance with 
many poor cottagers whom she had before hardly 
known. She found some interest in talking 
with them, and she felt that she got more beyond 
the reach of her sorrow when she conversed with 
those who had sorrows of their own. The sight 
of suffering was more congenial to the present 
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'State of her mind^ than the brightest scenes of 
gaiety could be. But she only grew more me* 
lancholy firom the contemplation of sickness and 
distress; and she felt^ what she had once so rashly 
refused to believe^ that this is indeed a world of 
woe. It now seemed to her darkened mind to 
be entirely made up of sorrows; she pitied aH 
who axe doomed to drag through such a weary 
existence^ and wondered that any one should 
consider long life as a blessing. 

'* In life's early mom when young fancy reignSi 
And we stoop to no higher control ; 
When we feel, and we love, the light airy chains 
That the binds round the captiye soul ; 
Then the colours of life are all bright and gay 
As a cloudless sky on a summer* s day. 

But when sad reality's warning voice 

Disturbs the bright dream that has bound us. 

And transforms, without ever consulting our choice, 

All the lovely illusions around us ; .' 

Then the scene, which of late was so purely bright, 

In a moment, is dark as a starless night." 

This sudden transition firom light to darkness 
was felt by Ada in all the force of contrast; and 
it was some time before her eye could discern 
•any object in the obscurity: but the day was at 
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haxkd when the dawning light should penetrate 
the gloom^ and illtuninate her darkened sool. 

One day when Ada had strolled farther than 
Usaal^ she found herself in sight of the little ru- 
ral cottage where she had visited poor old Ruth 
after her accident. She had several times in the 
summer repeated her visits as she delighted in 
the sweet retirement of the spot^ and associated 
as it was with the recollection of Montague, 
she felt a particular interest in iagain approach- 
ing it. 

It was a fine mild day in February; the httle 
garden shone with golden crocuses; and the sun 
streamed in through the cottage door, and lighted 
up the countenance of the old woman, who was 
sitting at work, smiling to herself. No one coidd 
contemplate her for a moment without seeing that 
she was really happy; and Ada was so struck 
with an expression of a state of mind so different 
to her own, that a momentary feeling of envy 
came over her. When she entered, Euth looked 
lip, and on reading Ada*s troubled countenance, 
a shade came over her face. She saw. that a 
change had taken place since she had last seen 
her, but she only shewed her consciousness by 
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a tone of sympathy in her voice. Ada, after a 
few eomnion remarks and a short silence, remark* 
ed Ruth's busy fingers. 

"I wonder you can work so much when you 
are by yourself, Kuth. Why don't you get your 
grandaughter to work for you?" 

^^ I cannot see to read a great deal. Miss, and I 
am glad to have some work to do — ^for I have yet 
to learn — ^how long a woman might continue idle, 
^id innocent."* 

" But do you not find it very melancholy to 
sit by yourself thinking for so long a time ?" 

" No, indeed. Miss Ada. I don't know what 
it is to be melancholy, and I do not know any 
time in my life that I am happier, than when I 
am sitting at my work, with nothing before me 
but a candle and a white cloth, and hearing no 
sound but that of my own breath. With God 
in my soul, and Heaven in my eye, I think my- 
self one of the happiest of human creatures." 

^^ Then I suppose you would not like to change, 
and be a gay, rich, beautiful lady, with nothing 
to do?" 

* The poor woman from whom this character is taken, was a 
friend and follower of John Wesley. 
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"It may be a good thing to be bom grand and 
rich, — ^I hairdly know what it would be Kke : but 
I do not feel any wish to hare a little din-deep 
beauty, or to be a fine creature set up to be gazed 
at — ^I had rather be just what I am — a creature 
capable of loying God, and who, as long as God 
liyes, must be happy. 

'^ When I get up and gaze out of the window 
on the moon and stars, the work of an almighty 
hand, I think of the grandeur of the universe, 
and then sit down and think myself one of the 
happiest creatures in it." 

As Ada looked at Ruth, and listened to her 
with amazement, the tears dropped one after 
another from her eyes. She at length said, 

" I wish I were you, Ruth. — Truly I woidd 
at this moment change places with you if I 
could." 

Ruth shook her head sorrowfully, and was 
silent for a few moments. She then replied, 

" Oh, Miss Ada, do you think that the Lord 
haa not placed you in the situation that is best 
for you?" 

" I suppose He has," repKed Ada, ''but I am 
not very happy in it." 
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' ^uth> after a pause, said, " I hope you will 
not be offended with, me if I say that if persons 
ace not happy in the situation in which the Lord 
has placed them^ it is a sign that they are not 
iiring up to the duties of their station." 
' " Sometimes," replied Ada, ^^ Providence 
sends great afflictions to- make people unhappy; 
as to Job, for instance." 

^^ No doubt the loss of friends, health, or for- 
tune, axe sent us as afflictions, to chasten or to 
try us; but I do not suppose that this can be the 
case with you: have you not youth, healthy 
friends and fortune? These are all causes of 
happiness. Think, my dear yoimg lady, if you 
have made the most of these blessings." 

*^ I will go home and think of these things." 

" Do, Miss Ada; and one thing more — which 
has grieved my old heart to hear — do not say 
again that you would change places with me. 
It sounds so like ingratitude to wish to, throw" 
away your five talents, and take my one poor 
talent in exchange." 

" Oh, Ruth, let me p,t least say — ^that I wish I 
were a Methodist like you." 

" May the Lord enlighten your soul,and make 
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yim a good Christian— never mind under what 

iiame." 

« 

As Ada retired from the cottage, she reflected 
as she had never done before. ** Youth, health, 
friends ! What great blessings ! and I have dis- 
regarded them 'all ! Youth — I have made it a 
iseason of bitterness. Health — I have thrown it 
away in my folly. Friends-— I am losing them 
one by one. 

" That woman, though simple, has been my 
teacher. I never thought before that I was 
answerable for the use I made of all these bless- 
ings. I have taken them without gratitude, and 
flung them away without remorse. Alas ! I have 
greatly sinned. And now, what an unworthy 
life I am leading! Engrossed by my own selfish 
feorrow, I have neglected my father and my sister^ 
I am living only for myself. Mow; on> my tears, 
for you are tears of repentance; wash out if 
you can the remembrance of my past life. A 
new existence has opened before me. I will 
regain my friend?— perhaps my health ; let hap- 
piness come as it can." 

When Ada arrived at home, Matilda was just 
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oretumed from a ride with her father. They 
were discussing the pleasure they had been en- 
joying, and settling their &ture plans. Ada's 
heart again smote her. ^^ He is obliged to make 
Matilda his companion. I am no longer a com- 
fort or a joy to him. How long I have ne- 
glected to consult his happiness! Oh, my dear 
Mrs Morton, how truly you prophesied the cor- 
ruption of my heart : but I must see you again, 
to implore your forgiveness, and to ^k your 
advice. Though I should never be happy, yet 
I must regain the esteem of my friends. I can- 
not live any loiter estranged fr^m them." 

She drew her desk towards her, and reclining 
on a sofa, wrote with trembling hands a letter to 
Mrs Morton. She told her how ill she had been, 
and still was; said that she was now deeply 
humbled under a conviction of her former un- 
worthiness ; that her repentance was sincere, 
and that if her friend could still feel any regard 
for one who had forfeited all title to her friend- 
ship, she begged she would come and show her 
the only kindness that she could now desire, by 
advising her how to repair her errors for the 
feiture. She concluded by requesting that if she 
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did come^ like would forbear to mention anaure 
.which ivever more could pass her Hps, 
. She sent this letter immedtatelj^ and the 
servant brought back a message to say that 
Mrs Morton would be with her the following 
morning. v 

. The expectation of seeing Mrs Morton made 
Ada too iU to rise^ and she was obliged to 
receive that lady in her bed-room. Mrs Morton 
was shocked to perceive the alteration that had 
taken place in Ada> and she was some minutes 
before she could recover sufficient composure 
to speak. She then did Httle more than stoop 
forward to kiss Ada's marble cheek, for she 
saw that she was too much agitated for conver- 
sation. 

" I will return to you to-morrow, my love ; I 
will not stay any longer with you now, as 
you are not strong enough to bear it." 

This short interview was a great relief to 
Ada's mind, and she was considerably better 
the next day, when Mrs Morton returned and 
seated herself by her so&. 

With tender consideration for her feelings, 
she did not allude to the affliction Ada had 
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suffsred. She was conyinced that she had felt 
sufficient remorse for her former conduct to 
prevent a repetition of the same errors ; but 
sdll she had no pnx)f that the evil was eradi- 
cated^ and she feared that it might spring up 
again in a new form. 

When Ada had told how much she had 
been struck by her conversation with Buth^ 
and how she had determined to amend her 
life, Mrs Morton replied, 

"No doubt you now feel that you shall 
never be led again into vanity, and that you 
have become altogether a different creature; 
' but let us avoid as much fixture disappoint- 
ment as we can, by a timely discovery of the 
truth. Let us first consider what was the ori- 
ginal cause of your errors." 

** Oh I know," said Ada, " it was vanity; but 
that is over now. I have had a severe lesson, 
and you will see no more of that." 

" But what was ft that caused your vanity ? " 

Ada could not tell ; she thought that vanity 
was the original cause of all. 

" I think," said Mrs Morton, "that it arose ' 
from too much self-love. This, tiien, is after all 
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the grand enemy to conquer, and it can only 
be effected by cherishing as much as possible 
a generous concern for others. Do not think 
it is extinguished because it no longer excites 
you to former gay frivohties ; but let us exa- 
mine if it has not taken a new turn. Let us 
see what it inclines you most to do.", 

^^I think I have no pleasure in anything 
now.'* / 

^^Then your greatest indulgence would be 
to do nothing. To wear away your time in 
moumAil thoughts, or Hstless indulgence of 
misery; is thiswhat you would do?" 

" Yes, it is quite true; my miserable enjoy- 
ment now is in being as wretched as possible." 

" And do you tjiink, my love, that you were 
placed here to spend your life in the indul- 
gence of your grief? is there no one, to whom 
you are boimd by natural ties — who demands 
your time and thoughts? Is there no selfish- 
ness in neglecting the happiuess of others? 
Your father and sister have the same claim on 
your affection as they ever had, and they have 
a right to your love and attention. If you 
neglect them, your conscience wiU always fed 
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uneasy^ and you will be storing up for your- 
self fiitore years of regret and misery. But I 
hope better things of you, Ada. I depend 
upon you for shewing that strength of mind 
which will enable you to overcome your feel- 
ings for the sake of others." 

*^ Ah," replied Ada, " I am but a poor wretched 
creature ; I hare no strength of mind ; but I 
know where to seek it, and I trust, I shall ob- 
tain Btrengdi siifficient for my necessity." 

*^ You are right, my child," said Mrs Morton, 
clasping Ada to her heart. " You have found 
the right path — ^persevere in it. Weep no 
more, then, my love; you cannot recall the 
past : repent in solitude ; and make it the ob* 
ject of your future life to live for others. Sa- 
crifice every selfish feeling to the good of your 
fimuly, and I think I can insure you peace of 
mind, if not happiness."- 

*^ Ah !" said Ada, in a hollow: voice, " hap- 
piness can never return to me-^I have killed 
Montague I " 

. She sunk back on the sofa : Mrs ^ Morton 
pressed her hand, and left her immediately. 
She saw it would be too much for her to touch 
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on that subject, and promising! to retttm soon, 
she went away. 

Ada reflected deeply on the advice she had 
just received, and she resohitely determined to 
foUow it. Hers was no weak character, from 
which to expect nothing. She had no sooner 
made her determination, than she rose from 
her S0&, sought her sister, thanked her fixr 
the kindness which she had shewn her father 
during her iOness, and from that moment treat- 
ed her as a companion and friend. She sym- 
pathised in her pleasures, counselled hei^ in 
her difficulties, and spared no pains in unfold* 
ing her opening mind, and cultivadng her 
understanding. 

She met her &ther again with a smile of 
cheerfulness; passed her arm through his, and 
led him into the garden: there she planned some 
alterations with him, and proposed riding the 
next day to a nursery-garden to choose some 
pl^ts. The General was too happy to be again 
noticed ; he agreed to every thing she said, and 
felt a new existence in her returning smiles; and 
now> with both his daughters by his side, he 
walked and rode out, a happy man. 
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' It must; iiot b^ supposed that Ada^s'Ilew li& 
was an easy or a happy one. It cost her daily 
the greatest e%rt to keep to her resolutions. 
The restraint of h^ own feelings, the excite- 
ment of conversation, the fatigue of exercise, 
exhausted her completely, and every day she 
was obliged to lie down for hours to recover het 
strength. She would always, however, return to 
her father with a smile, and compel herself to 
talk and read as usual: and— oh ! worse than all 
other trials — would sing to him those songs 
which never failed to recall to her mind former 
day^ of happiness. 

It was ahnost impossible for any one, who 
now beheld Ada, to recognize in her; the lovely, 
sprightly, engaging being, who once fascinated 
all hearts. She was an altered person: her 
cheel^ Were pale as death; her eyes wandered 
with an- unsettled, vacant look; her coimtenance 
wore the expression of suppressed pain; her step 
hadiitet'its elasticity; and, starting at every 
sound, she seemed to live in perpetual fear. 
Thus she Dooved about, the spectre of her former 
self. Bi^t the bodily pain and weakness she 
endured were nothing to the suiFerings of hef 

N 
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mind. There, was constant torture. Obliged 
to conceal, not only the cause, but the very ex- 
istence of her woe £rom strangers, she was often 
obliged to assume an appearance of unconcern 
when those around her were unconsciously har- 
assing her yery soul. She frequently heard 
Montague's name mentioned in a careless man- 
ner, and his loss talked of casuaUy aa a passing 
occurrence of the day; aud sometimes she was 
even obliged to speak herself on the subject, 
which she did with apparent calmness, though 
every word that she uttered laid the cold hand 
of death upofl her heart. 

The only real comfort which she now experi- 
enced was in the society of Mrs Morton, who 
sympathized with her feelings, treated them with 
delicacy, and, pleased and astonished at the per- 
severance she showed in her tmremitted efforts 
to perform her duty, repaid her exertions with 
more than her former friendship. 

About this time Mrs Palmer invited Ada to 
stay with her in Paris. The General pressed 
her to accept the invitation, as he thought the 
amusement might be beneficial to her; but she 
firmly declined; for, besides having no indina^ 
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tion for gaiety, her friendship for that lady- 
had greatly dimimshed since she had experi- 
enced the danger of flattery; and this alliance 
was broken off almost as suddenly as it was 
formed. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

*' No, father, no 1— fhou must receive 
My secret ere I die. 
Oh 1 'tis a drear and gloomy eve 
To dose so bright a sky I 

A torturing thought corrodes my mind, 
Which how shall I impart ? — 
There lies, these sonny smiles behind, 
A sad and broken heart." 

AjiONG all Ada's acqtiaiiitaiicej strange to say^ 
the one who seemed to feel most tenderly for her 
situation, and even to understand her feelings 
the best, was Mr Morgan. He came very often 
to see her, and watched her declining health 
with the tender solicitude of a brother. 

He seemed to have an intuitive perception of 
her wish to avoid certain subjects; and he not 
only never alluded, himself, to any thing con- 
nected with Montague, but tried to divert the 
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object when he saw others ready to touch 
upon it. 

Ada could not account for this sensibility^ but 
she felt very grateful for it ; and by degrees her 
regard for him ripened into real friendship. . He 
it was who first pointed out to the Greneral symp- 
toms of Ada's increasing disease^ and entreated 
him to have farther advice for her. 

The General tried to persuade himself that 
Ada was not so decidedly iU; but he was greatly 
shocked when the medical man whom he called 
in, pronounced that it was out of his power to do 
any thing — that some secret anxiety preyed up- 
on the young lady's mind, and that nothing but 
a change of air and scene could restore her 
health. The General immediately resolved that 
Ada should go abroad as soon as the weather 
should be warm enough to admit of their tra- 
velling. 

Jovial, careless, and noisy as Mr Morgan was 
by nature, it was really touching to see the gen- 
tleness which his manners assumed whenever he 
was in company with Ada. In the midst of his 
rude whistle when he entered the hall, he woidd 
check himself suddenly, recollecting that Ada 
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might be asleep. Observing that she had lately 
grown tunid on horseback^ he parted with one 
of his best hunters^ and bought a qniet safe po- 
ny^ that he might hare the pleasure of lending 
it to her. He even tied up his fiiTouzite dogs^ 
that they might not accompany him in his visits^ 
because they had once startled Ada. 

She remarked one day that he had no riding- 
whip^ but was using a switch^ cut out of the 
hedge. He said he had laid by his whip> having 
got such a terrible habit of cracking it^ which, 
hang it^ he could not get rid of. 

Ada recollected having once observed that it 
made her nervous to hear a whip cracked. She 
simaled upon him, and she thought to herself — 
^ Dear Jonathan 1 ' 

One morning, as he was sitting by her side, 
while she was working, he said, 

^^ Have you heard of the match that is goiEig 
to take jdace ? " 

*^No!" she replied; "who is it?" 

" Captain Sutton to Miss Lascelles." 

Ada gave a start of surprise and joy. "How 
glad I am ! " 

" I knew you would be very glad to hear it,** 
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" Did you? — why did you think so ? " 



" You must not ask me why — but I am such 
a conjuror that I can teU your secret thoughts." 

Ada's brow darkened^ and her companion was 
sorry that he had said any thing to annoy her; 
but he continued^ " I knew that you wished 
Captain Sutton to propose to Miss Lascelles, that 
you thought she wotdd have no objection — and 
that you were rather afraid that somebody had 
stood in their way. Ah I you see that I know 
it all ; but do not ask me how I scraped together 
so much information, for I am not going to tell 
you. All I wiU say is, that you and I have made 
up this match between us." 

^^ Nay ; now you do raise my curiosity." 

^^ Well, then, for fear you should pump me 
too hard, I'm off." 

Ada wondered and puzzled in vain; but she 
was soon convinced of the truth of the report, 
by receiving a visit from Carolme herself, who 
acknowledged her approaching marriage. She 
seemed to have forgotten all Ada's unkindness; 
but Ada did not forget it, and with great hu- 
mility she begged to be forgiven, and expressed 
her sincere contrition for what she had done. 
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'The tears swam in Caroline's eyes, and she 
entreated her to think no more of her former 
troubles, as she had forgotten them all herself. 
She then talked freely to Ada, and her bright 
blue eyes shone with hope and happiness, as she 
detailed aU her fixture plans and prospects . " We 
are to go abroad for six months to see sights and 
prospects, and all kinds of things, and then we 
are to Uve in a cottage near mamma; and I am 
to learn to ride on a very nice horse, and Captain 
Sutton is to drive me about, as much as ever I 
like, in his phaeton. He is so extremely kind 
to me." 

" No doubt he is," said Ada, smiling; " and 
how long have you been engaged?" 

" A month — but he proposed to me four 
months ago." 

« Indeed, and did you refiise him?" 

CaroUne looked down, and replied, ^' Mamma 
did not wish me to accept him directly, and we 
both thought it better to make him wait three 
months to see if he would certainly remain .... 
I mean if he would not change his mind." 

" That was wise." 

" Perhaps you think he ought to have waited 
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a year — but that was such a very long time — ^as I 
told piamma." 

" I do notbelieve, Caroline, that he ever loved 
any one but you — since he knew you." 

" So he fiays," replied Caroline, simply; " and 
indeed I beheve it is true — and I am glad that 
you think so too." 

" I hope we shall be good friends again now, 
and that you will soon forget those months of 
anxiety." 

" Oh, I think nothii^ of them now. But the 
oddest thing is that you, after all, are the cause 
of my marrying Captain Sutton ; and can you 
guess how?" 

" No, indeed, do pray tell me." 

" I do not know the exact history of it myself; 
but I know that Mr Morgan saw something that 
you had written about me, and a ride you took 
a long time ago ; and he showed the paper to 
Captain Sutton, but he did not tell me what was 
in it: do you recollect?" 

Ada did indeed recollect, as.Caroline soon per- 
ceived by the flush which crimsoned her cheek ; 
and the paleness of death which, directly after, 
overspread her countenance. She remembered 

1^5 
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the paper that she had dropped in the park. 
She recollected what she had written in it con- 
cerning Montague^ and the thoughts of its having 
fallen into Mr M(»rgan's hands filled her with 
dismay. '^ He must know my secret; and, if he 
has shown that paper to Captain Sutton, I am 
lost and miserable." 

Caroline, frightened to death at the agitation 
she had caused, cried with vexation, and was at 
length prevailed upon to comply with Ada's re- 
peated request, that she would leave her to her- 
self. 

" I see now," saj|4 Ada, " why he has so easily 
penetrated my feelings. He knows the cause of 
my sorrow : he feels £[>r me : but how dreadfid! 
what shall I do?" 

The only comfort that she felt was in the 
thoughts of the good it had done to Caroline. '^ I 
ought not to regret that he found my journal, 
since it has put an end to one continued source of 
remorse; and certainly I would not purchase the 
preservation of my secret at the price of Caro- 
line's happiaess. I wiU try and rejoice; but I 
must find out whether Captain Sutton knows it. 
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Oh, surely he would not have so cruelly betray- 
ed ine!" 

She could not rest till she again saw Mr Mor- 
gan, and she waited with impatience fox his next 
visit. He came very soon, but Ada cotdd not 
receive him with her former friendly frankness. 
She did not raise her eyes to meet his, and say- 
ing to herself, " He knows I love, he knows that 
I loved Montague," she bent her head over her 
netting, and sat perfectly silent on the sofa. 

The General was present, so she coidd not 
enter upon the subject that she had at heart; 
and she sat, deyiBing every means in her power 
to procure his absence for a short time; but 
nothing seemed likely to move him, and at length 
she was going, in despair, to ask Mr Morgan to 
walk into the garden with her, when fortunately 
a servant came in with a message which obliged 
the General to go out. Ada resolved to lose no 
time, and she rushed at once into the business. 

*^ Mr Morgan, I hardly know whether I can 
ever be friends with you again." 

*^ Oh, what have I done, that you sjiould look 
so grave?" 

*^ I know that you found a private paper of 
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mine some tame ago, and tliat you read it, and, 
and — I suspect that you showed it to Captain 
Sutton." 

He coloured, and rising up, began to walk 
about the room. He then stopped behind Ada. 
" No, Miss Harrington, I utterly deny having 
done any thing so bad as that. Do you think 
I should have so Htde respect to your feelings? 
The paper was picked up by a labourer, who 
gave it to me. I begau to read it, not knowing 
what it was. When I found it amusing, and all 
foolish nonsense, I finished it." 

" And did you show it to any one ?" 

" No, on my word, to no one, I read to 
Captain Sutton what was said about him and 
Miss Lascelles. I then burned the paper ; and 
I have never spoken of the rest to any body." 

When " the rest" was mentioned, Ada bent 
her head still lower, and Mr Morgan resinned 
his walk. They neither of them uttered the 
name of Montague. Ada pulled at her netting, 
k^t the tears had blinded her eyes. Mr Mor- 
gan came behind her, and bending over the 
sofa, ^^ Ada, will you forgive me ?" Ada turned 
round, and gave him her hand. 
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The General then came in^ and she escaped 
into the garden through the window. 

Here she reflected as she walked. *' How is 
this ? he knows the secret of my hearty and my 
father does not — Is it right that he shotddknow 
more of what is passing in my mind than my 
own dear papa? Has he not the first claim to 
the confidence of his daughter ? I must^ I will 
confess my faults and my griefi to him." 

That evening as the General and his daugh- 
ter were sittiag together^ he asked her how she 
would like to go abroad. 

" Oh ! papa^ I am sure you would never like 
it." 

. " But I wished to know how it would please 
you, my love ?" 

"I hardly know how I should like it — not 
at all, I think ; for I am sure it would never 
suit you. You would not like to leave your 
home ; you would be miserable travelling abroad^ 
away from all your comforts." 

"I should be more miserable, Ada, living 
here without you. If I could restore your health, 
and bring you back what you used to be, it 
would be worth any sacrifice — otherwise it is 
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not worth living here — or anywhere. I think 
you would get well, my love, if you travelled 
about, and were amused. Tou know, they say 
change of air would be sure to do you good/' 

Ada laid her head gently on her father's shoul* 
der. " Can change of air minister to a mind 
diseased ?" 

''Tell me, then," said he, passing his arm 
round her waist, ''what ails my dear girl?" 

And thus supported, she felt as if she could 
tell him all; and she poured into his ear the 
whole story of her love, her coquetry, her wretch- 
edness. 

He was not so much surprised as she had an- 
ticipated. He said he had suspected something 
of this : but he felt more than ever determined to 
take her abroad; as, while she remained in this 
country, where everything served to remind 
her of her sorrow, there could be no hope of 
restoring her peace of mind. 

Ada felt greatly averse to this : all she wished 
was to die at home ; but knowing that it was 
her duty to cherish life if possible, for the sake 
of her &ther, she did not oppose his resolution. 
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though she did not &el very sangiiine as to jthe 
result. 

The relief she felt from haying disburthened 
her mind from the weight that had so long op- 
pressed it^ was so greats that for a short time 
she felt comparatively happy. She felt that she 
could now die in peace ; but oh, that it might 
be at her own home ! To go to a land of stran- 
gers, where her grave would never be visited 
by those she loved, was repulsive to her feelings ; 
but still she did not murmur. She had acquired, 
by the constant sacrifi&e of her wishes, such a 
subdued and gentle temper that she submitted to 
everything, however repugnant to her, with 
meekness and resignation, and she quietly pre- 
pared to leave her home, as she was directed. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



** I never mw b Vridal, but my eyelid hath been wet, 

And it always seemed to me, .as though a joyous crowd had met 

To see the saddest sight of all, a gay and girlish thing 

Lay aside her maiden gladness — for a name and for a ring.*' 



One fine bright April mornings the bells rung 
mettily to announce a joyous event, and early 
flowers were strewn upon the path, to welcome 
a bride as she came forth from church. There 
were many spectators waiting around to catch a 
gUmpse of so interesting a person, for though 
marriage is by no means a new or uncommon 
event, yet the sight of a bride will never fail to 
be attractive. 

Who was it who was this day made happy at 
the altar ? It was one who entered the church as 
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Miss Grey — and came forth as Mrs Trotter. 
They were a happy and loving" couple, for a 
great change had taken place in both, since the 
day of their engagement. Mr Trotter's rude 
and splenetic manners were exchanged for a per- 
suasive and polite address : for as his object in 
making himself disagreeable had only been to at- 
tract notice, he found himself sufficiently grati-^ 
fied when he met with a person who listened to 
every word that he said, with profound atten- 
tion, and occupied herself continually in flatter- 
ing his foibles. 

Miss Grey had about the same time been sud- 
denly metamorphosed from femme savante into 
beUe fiancee. Her books and dictionaries were 
all at once discarded, and her mind became as 
fully engrossed by white satin and lace, as that 
of any illiterate lady-bird of fifteen. 

Was it love that thus transformed leaminginto 
levity, and effected such an alteration ? 

Probably this was the satis&ctory solution in 
her own mind; but the fact was, that no change 
whatever had really taken place in her character: 
she foimd that her grand object, to excite at'' 
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teniwn, was as easily attained by bdng an engaged 
bride^ as a learned lady: and she gained even 
more notice firom tbe simple circmostance of her 
being going to be married, than if she had trans- 
lated Tasso as well as — or a Utde better than 
Hoole. 

We wiU here take our leave of this engaging 
couple, and leave them to the supreme enjoyment 
of themselves, in each other. 

Once more let the merry belLs ring out, and 
let another bride be decked in sacrificial robes of 
white, and led to the altar — a willing victim. 
Through the tears that dropped from their dark 
fringes, there was a ray of joy that beamed from 
the blue eyes of Caroline, as she gave her hand, 
with all the confidence of youth, to the man who 
had six months before shewn himself unworthy 
of her. 

The mother's brow was clouded with anxious 
fear, as she saw her child given from her arms to 
those of a comparative stranger: would he be a 
safe protector for her &,therless child?, 

The season of youth is not one of reflection, 
and CaroHne quitted her early home with the 
childish anticipation of sunny skies for ever. She 
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trod on Tiolets and primrofies mJtk a light step, 
and thought her path would always thus be 
strewn with flowers. 

** Fair bride ! the die is cast, and thoa must stand 
Its utmost hazard ; never may the heart 
That now is pledged, together with thy hand; 
Repent the love it trusted ; may thy part 
Through all life's future scenes, be bright as now, 
Nor deeper shades of care veil that unwrinkled brow.*' 

Marriage — what a lottery it is! We throw 
our whole existence into the wheel, and it re- 
turns to us — doubled in joy — or sorrow. 

It is surprisiug to see the unconcern eyiuced 
on this momentous occasion, aad with what 
trifling levity a companion is chosen, upon whom 
depends not only present happiaess but future 
welfere. 

When the married life is entered upon with 
wisdom and discretion, what an unspeakable 
blessing does it prove. Nothing short of Hea- 
ven can equal the dehght of two persons, united 
heart and hand, in intellect and dispositions, 
each finding a candid guide in the understand- 
ing, and |a warm advocate in the heart of the 
other; secure of a reAige from the troubles. 
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foUies and trials of the world, in the delicious 
enjoyment of mutual confidence and love. 

But the link which binds two minds together 
is of so delicate a texture that a touch will break 
if, and young love is easily blighted in the bud. 
" It behoves, then, man and wife equally to 
avoid all offences pf each other in the first be- 
ginning of their conversation. Every little thing 
can blast an infant blossom, and the breath of 
the south can shake the little rings of the vine 
when first they begin to curl; but when by 
age and consolidation, they stiffen into the hard- 
ness of esteem, and have by the warm embraces 
of the sun, and the kisses of Heaven, brought 
fijrth their clusters, they can endure the storms 
of the north and the loud noises of the tempest, 
and yet never be broken." * 

The bells rung on ; sometimes dying away in 
the distance, and then, as the south wind blew, 
wafdng again with louder chime, the happy 
tidings of united love. 

There was a pleasing melancholy in the sound, 
which accorded well with Ada's feelings, as, 
reclining on her sofa, her book dropped fi-om 

• Jeremy Taylor. 
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her kand^ and she listened to the music which 
told her that Caroline was happy. " And she 
will always be happy," thought she, "for she 
is of a gentle, affectionate temper. She will 
love her husband, and will wish for nothing 
beyond the power of pleasing him. Her mind 
wiU never be harassed by anxiety, for the pre- 
sent moment will suffice for her enjoyment, and 
she will never calculate upon misfortunes before 
they arise. Gay, easy, happy temper." * 

As she lay reflecting thus, the door was fltmg 
suddenly open, and Matilda bounced into the 
room. " Oh, do you hear the bells? How 
they have been ringing! What a delightful 
thing is a wedding ! There is a great piece of 
cake coming up to the house : I saw it. How 
happy Caroline must be ! How I should like 
to be a bride. Oh, Ada, I wish it was your 
wedding. I hope the day will sooji come when 
I shall hear the bells ringing for you ! " 

And the Uvely girl pressed her sister in her 
arms, and then danced out of the window upon 
the lawn. 

" That was a bold wish of yours, Matty. Per- 
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haps you may hear my bett sooner than you 
expect." 

And again there was a peal^ as if in mock- 
ery, which chimed in more loudly through the 
window that Matilda had lefk open. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



** Do thy prophetic fears anticipate, 
Meek child of misery I thy future fate ?' 



As Ada was sitting at the open window, watch- 
ing the gradual return of spring, and contrasting 
her present feelings with those which she had 
experienced the preceding year; she heard a 
carriage driving to the door, and soon after, Mrs 
Morton entered the room. Her &ce was so ex- 
pressive of happiness, that a tide of hope rushed 
for a moment to Ada's heart. 

" You seem much pleased this morning," said 
she, with a gentle smile. '^ I have not seen you 
look so joyful for a long time." 

^^ I am very happy, my dear, and I am come to 
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share my happiness with you, who wiU, I am 
sure, sympathize with me." 

« Oh yes," repUed Ada, her Up quivering with 
emotion; ^^I hope I feel a sincere interest in 
what concerns you — and your joy will make me 
joyful." 

Mrs Morton, by a gentle pressure of her hand, 
said more than a thousand words could do, but 
she could not repress a sigh when «he looked at 
Ada's pale and mournful coimtenance. 

She then began. '^ I am happy to say that 
the object of my cares and hopes is at length 
attained. Thank Heaven, my labour has not 
been in vain. My little chapel is at last opened, 
and I had the satis&ction of being myself an eye- 
witness of the scene." 

" Oh, pray then let me hear the whole account 
of it." 

" A short time lago I heard that Mr H 

could find no one to join him in his vehement 
opposition to all my plans: and he has been 
obliged, against his will, to allow the school to 
continue. He has excited so much odium against 
himself, and given occasion to such suspicions of 
bis character, that to save his credit, he has been 
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obliged to subscribe largely to the erection of a 
dmrch, which I am happy to say is speedily to 
be built: so that I hope we shall, in the end, 
derive benefit from our former trial. I have al- 
most invariably observed, that our greatest trials, 
are in the end productive of an increase of hap- 
piness." 

Ada sighed deeply, and requested Mrs Morton 
to give her a fiill accoimt of all that she had 
witnessed. She willingly complied. 

" I was staying at the house of the school mis- 
tress, who received me very kindly, and was 
. anxious that I should be present at the interest- 
ing scene, to which I very willingly agreed. I 
heard, that in the preceding week, a thousand 
workmen had assembled, and marched in a body 
to Mr H 's house, where they formally de- 
clared their right to a place of worship. And 
they threatened that if he molested them any 
more, they would one and all leave his work, 
and he must seek other hands to carry on his 
business. Knowing the importance of concilia- 
ting so large a body of men, he thought it ex- 
pedient to assume a diiFerent tone; and he as- 

o 
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sured thiem that he was anxiotis to give them 
every accommodatioii. 

^^ They then demanded that he should sanction 
by his presence the opening of the chapel^ and 
they proposed sending a deputation to escort 

him thither. Mr H y not much approving of 

this compulsory condescension^ thought proper 
one evening to take his departure secretly^ and 
it is now generally reported that he is desirous 
to dispose of his property. 

" We had fortunately a beautiful morning for 
the ceremony. — ^I was awoke early by a band of 
singers under my ^dow-they then went from 
house to house, calling upon every one to join 
the congregation. From all parts of the lull and 
valley hundreds of persons assembled, and form* 
ing into a procession, began slowly to ascend the 
winding path leading up to die chapeL When 
they first caught sight of it at a distance, they 
burst forth at once into a hymn of praise, and 
the rocks and hills re-echoed to their joyful Hal- 
lelujah. — ^A solemn pause succeeded, and they 
entered the building in silence. Here they re- 
mained for nearly two hours, and when they se- 
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parated fo return to then* respective dwefliiigs; 
the songs of triumph from the various groups 
faded away gradually in the distance: but still, 
with fainter and fainter sound, I caught the Hal- 
lelujah, which was the last word' that died upon 
the breeze. 

"It was a day of great happiness for me, and 
Tfhatever may no^ happeri to me in this life, I 
shall still have this bright, spot to look back 
upon/' 

Mrs Morton ceased speaking, and Ada, in kind 
sympathy with her friend, rejoiced, and for the 
moment forgot her own dejection. 

Mrs Morton then spoke of Ada's ftiture pros- 
pects, and hoped that whilst she was abroad, she 
would find much to occupy and improve her 
mind. '^ Try, as much as you can, to take an in- 
terest in the many diflferent objects you will meet 
with. I recommend you to read whatever is 
connected with the several places you visit — and 
I have no doubt that you will derive great im- 
provement in health and spirits, from constant 
change of scene and varying interest. Ada, on 
parting with her friend, promised that she would 

o2 
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use her utmost exertions not to cherish a feeling 
of sadness^ but endeavour as much as possible to 
get rid of her dejection, and recover her cheer-' 
fulness. 

As soon as Mrs Morton left her, she began to 
put her design into execution; and instead of in- 
dulging in a reverie, which would have been 
most congenial to her feelings, she went imme- 
diately into the library, where she sought out 
such books as gave an account of the places that 
she was likely to visit, and taking a pencil, she 
noted down all the most remarkable objects on 
their intended route. She had been for some time 
thus engaged, when her father came in ; he was 
pleased to see her so busily occupied, and his 
smile repaid her for her toil. 

It had been settled that they were to leave 
home early in May, and it opened in softness 
and beauty. One lovely afternoon Ada request- 
ed her father would indulge her by taking a drive 

to R castle. " I should be sorry to leave the 

country without spending another hour amidst 
its magnificent ruins — ^let me see it for the last 
time.'* 
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Her father coixsented^ and ordered the phaeton 
to be brought to the door. Ada left the room to 
prepare for her drive, and afi she passed under a 
portrait which represented her in all the gay and 
sportive graces of childhood, the contrast it 
formed to her faded cheeks and wasted form, 
struck the General so forcibly that the scalding 
tears rushed to his eyes — ^he walked about the 
room to dispel them, but it would not do, and 
folding* his arms on the table, he leant his head 
upon them, and wept. 

Ada, on her return, knew that her father had 
been shedding tears for her, and this added ano- 
ther pang to her oppressed heart. 

*' I make every body weep," thought she ; " I 
who used to make every one smile." 

She repressed her rising tears. '^ I must and 
will be cheerfiil," and forcing some gay remark 
as she entered the carriage, she turned to her 
father with a smile, so wan, so full of woe, that 
he was obliged to look another way, to hide his 
emotion. 

Conscious how ill she had succeeded in her 
effort, she gave up the attempt, and leaned back 
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in the carriage in silent nji^adilatiQ^ The vepie' 
rable walls of R castle^ were never ap- 
proached by two persoQs more capable of appre- 
ciating their beauly^ and leaa able U) derive plea- 
sure &<m it. They ^ralkeid up the .9p\ooth ggcaen ; 
the ipaptling ivy hung in nuuasive Rasters round 
th^ arched entrance ; the evei^mg ^cqi cast broad 
shadows and glowing lights throng]^ t^e ruine,d 
windows of the court. They both agreed that 
they had n^eyer seen tb^ ca^fle l^pk so b^^- 
tiful. 

T)^j passed throijgh thp ^dent hall^ g^oQmy 
.and grand in the Aade, of eyeuing, «to the 
next courts bright^ green^ apid shinny* The 
yellow tpwer in its tall ^aagnific^nce rQS.e be&re 
them. 

'^ I {i{,]ist mount the tqwer oncp more, papa^ 
to look ovpr all the country round* I should 
^i]q3 to enjoy another su|^et bphii^d tl^pse ever 
4ear Qxountains/' 

^' !&^y dearest; love ! yoi^ <Wffif: WPP-P ^^ 
long staircase-^t will be too much for you> a 
grea^ deal — ^^t is impossible.'* 

ff OI4 I must go, indee^— it wx^ij^ give njp so 
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ttLUcli pleastore — and when shall I stee it 
agaiii?'^ 

Her father jdelded, and by slow degrees she 
toiled tip the stairs; and when she had at length 
gained the summit^ she seated herself on the 
ruined wall^ and looked around with satisfection. 

" Now, Papa, I am going to sit here while you 
explore every part of the old castle ; you must 
go once more all over it, that you may be better 
able to compare it with the chateaux you will see 
abroad. But pray return to me before the 
sun is set, that we may watch it together des- 
cending behind that long blue range." 

^' Good bye, then, Ada— -I shall soon be back 
agaiil, for there is a cold wind, and I am not 
very fond of your sitting here so long." 

His step slowly receded, and Ada was left to 
enjoy the luxury of solitary musing. She th^n 
prepared to indulge in the gratification of medi- 
tating on the total wreck of her happiness, and 
she fiiiled not to enhance her melancholy, by 
contrasting her present life with former years 
of joy. 

She pictured to herself the joyous scenes that 
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this very castle had often witnessed; the soog^ 
the daace ; and above all^ she remembered one 
hour, the happiest in her life, when she had 
listened to sweet music by the side of a beloved 
object. 

Hearing the merry laugh of childliood below, 
she looked down, and saw children playing and 
chasing each other on the green. 

"Ah, happy childhood !" she exclaimed, "how 
few years have passed since I was equally gay 
and innocent. I hope ere long my weary race 
may be run — surely my chastisement is greater 
than I can bear ;" and for a moment a feeling of 
impadence at her suffering crossed her mind ; it 
was but a passing cloud. "Do I well to be 
angry?" thought she; "let me remember who 
has withered the gourd." ^^ 

She turned her eyes meekly and religiously 
towards Heaven, with a feeling of perfect sub- 
mission and resignation. 

The sun had just touched the mountain, the 
broad red circle dipped its lower side, when she 
heard a step ascending the stair. 

" Make haste, dear father, or you will be too 
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kte. It is setting — ^it is almost set: ferewell!*' 
said she, as thef last bright segment disappeared. 
**It is gone — ^I shall never see the sun set behind 
that hill again." 

Wondering that her father did not speak, she 
turned round, — and then came a shriek so wild, 
so loud---that the frightened birds fled, startled, 
from the castle walls. 

The effort was too much for a frame so feeble, 
and she fell back, lifeless — ^but it was Montague's 
arm that was thrown around her — ^it was on 
Montague's shoulder that her head reclined — 
they were his tears that'feU in burning drops 
upon her cheek. 

The first words spoken were those of agony. 
" Ada, my life ! — ^my beloved ! — awake ! Alas ! 
she ^ dead — ^and I have killed her!" and he 
pressed her convulsively to his heart. 

Fear not, Montague. She is not dead. A 
merciful Providence does not bruise a broken 
reed. He chastens his creatures to bring them 
to submission, — and who can more gently heal a 
wounded spirit ? 

Her eyes open ; they rest upon her lover ; he 

o5 
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rme^ her, md witbdraws tlbie sopn up b^ger «^ 
cessary to her support: hut the haod ia sitOl 
fondly clasped iu hia. 



That eyeuing, as she sat iji^/iler the jjessa^iine 
hower^ she listened to the accoimt of Montague-s. 
absence, with mingled snules. and tears. 

^^ I quitted you, deareat Ada, in a state of 
mind that I cannot describe. I had never ima- 
gined that such intense misery conld be experi- 
enced: but I will, not dwell upon this. I left 
you, and in leaving you, I left eveiy thing. I 
once hesitated, and thought of returning; but 
my judgment told me to resist the struggle, and 
to go for a year. At the end of that period I 
intended to return, and see what you might then 
be., I thought that by that time I should suffi- 
ciently have overcome my attachment to hp able 
calmly to see you another's, if such had be^n 
your choice, 

« I wrote to my femily, on leaving Bngj^A, 
to say that I had experienced a severe disap-; 
pointment, which had destroyed my pro^p^QCts 
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fer ^ ftttu]% ^ tiiat t i^iis on the eve of sdUBg 
for the G^mdBeiit^ and that I dhonld not write 
again till I was able to say that I had regained 
some pbrtioii of my serenity. I then went to 
France^ in a state of the highest excitement^ in- 
tendSog to proceed to Tours; but I was taken so 
extremely ill on the road^ that I was obliged to 
be left at a small town through which we passed ; 
being utterly unable to proceed a step further. 

" There was a wretched little inH at St. 
Guen, but the people who kept it were tender- 
hearted, and received me with the greatest kind* 
ness. I shall never forget the careful solicitude 
with which my good hostess nursed me for a 
whole month, through a Violent and dangerous 
fever. I was given up by the village doctor, 
and I have since learned tliat an English travel- 
ler, who passed by as I was supposed to be 
dying, brought the premature account of my 
death to England. 

'^A short distance from St. Guen lived a 
Frencb funily, who, during my whole iUness, 
had shown the greatest symjmthy for the 
stranger: they frequently sent me fruit and' 
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other comlbrts, and when I was partkUy rcK 
covered, they insisted upon my beeoming an 
inmate at their house, and remaming there till 
my health should be quite re-established. 

" Surely the French are a kind-hearted peo- 
ple.* Madame de Lorme showed me all the 
tenderness of a mother, and her two sons seemed 
to make my pleasure the study of their lives. 
They nursed me with the gentleness of a sister, 
and hardly ever left me to myself; for, observ- 
ing my dejection whenever I had been left alone, 
they tried to dispel it by constant gaiety of heart. 
To repay them for all their anxiety, I endea- 
voured to regain as much cheerfulness as I could, 
as nothing seemed to give them so much plea- 
sure as my Apparent happiness. 

" After a month spent with this hospitable 
family, I was so fax recovered as to be able to 
proceed on my travels; but I fear that I did not 
feel sufficient gratitude for the preservation of 
my life. I returned to the recollection of all my 
blighted hopes, and my spirits were still so broken 
that I dared not think of England, but strove to 
engage my mind with new interests. I went to 
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Spain, where I knew that traveUing was so in- 
conyenient that I must necessarily find more 
diiEculties than on a beaten tracks and this ex- 
acdy suited me ; Spain was an interesting coun- 
try, and I occupied myself in writing my travels 
and visiting every thing that was worth seeing. 
By ftdly occupying my time and thoughts, I 
began to regain my health and peace of mind. 
Yes, Ada, while . you were ill and suffering, I 
was comparatively happy — can you forgive me? " 

" Yes," repHed Ada. ^' You had nothing to 
make you otherwise : you had nothing to repent 
of — ^and all other sufferings are light." 

Montague took her small white hand in his, 
and she suffered it to remain. 

" I spent the winter in Spain, and then went 
from Gibraltar to Malta, and thence to Naples. 
I wrote home from Gibraltar, but have reason to 
suppose that my letter was lost. 

" I spent two months at Rome, which more 
than equalled the expectations I had formed of 
it. It would have' been real enjojmient there, if 
I could have forgotten you: but your image 
haunted me in all companies. I entered again 
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into society^ and spent many very infteresting 
hours in the galleries, and in the Vatican fi)>- 
rary. " 

A tear was stealing down Ada's eheek; her 
eyes were cast upon the ground; and she looked 
grare and sad. 

Tell me^ Ada, why is that tear shed ?" 
Because, Montague^'' and her lip qm^ered, 
" if we loTe, it is in such a different degree. 
I could not have taken any interest in the 
grandest objects in the world, away from one I 
loved. I fear — I fear — " 

^^ Fear nothing, my dearest Ada, and do not 
think I did not stQl love you, because I refused 
to throw my life away after my h^piness. Nay, 
do not struggle to take that dear hand away &om 
one who lores you with all his heart and soul, 
and who could know no happiuess without you. 

'^ I had designedly parted from you, with the 
express purpose of effacing your image fr<fm 
my soTil; but do not think that I succeeded^ — ^I 
could engage my mind, but not my heart^I 
did not say that I was happy." 

" Go on with your story," said Ada, sighing. 
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A fiwd bad passed cfvex her sensitiye mind, 
for nh^ had j:iidg^d of man's love by the mea- 
Buxe of a woxpfljx's. It was wrong — ^for, among 
all the cares and divided int^ests of Im eaist- 
ence>, love occupies but a small part of the nund 
of man. It is one bright^ lovely star in his firma^ 
ment. But to a wom^n it is her ^» — ^her life 
i» a history of her love. " She embarks her 
whole soul in the traffic of affection ; and^ if 
shipwrecked^ her case is hopeless^ for it is a 
bankruptcy of the heart." In a life of compara- 
tive seclusion, with only her own thoughts to 
interest, she can have no consolation, if they 
minister to her sorrow. But man is an active 
being, whose nature leads hiyy^ into the turmoil 
of the world; 'various occupations prevent his 
i?iind from dwelling on one thought; and, how- 
ever sharp the pangs of disappointed love, they 
must be fiprfly blunted by other interests and 
oonfliqtiQg passions. 

Montague continued. ^* Ah, Ada, when I 
get to Florence, you will for^ve me. It was 
in the Pitti Palace there, that I found a picture 
whi^h resembled you. It had th6 same eyes. 
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the same expression. The first tiine I saw It 
it filled me with delight, for it struck npon my 
heart, which had been untouched for many 
months. I loved that picture ; I was fitscinated ; 
it awoke such tender recollections, that I found 
myself irresistibly impelled every day to return 
and gaze upon it; and yet, though it recalled 
you so vividly to my mind at that time, now 
that I see you, you do not seem to me to re- 
semble it." 

** I dare say not," said Ada, " for you must 
find m^ much changed^" and, parting her hair 
from her face with both her hands, she turned 
to him, 

" Look at me, Montague ; — can you love me 
still?" 

He perused her face : it was indeed altered. 
The soft graces of youth had left it ; the con- 

4 

tour of loveliness was fled ; but there were the 
same speaking eyes, the same expressive mouth. 

*^ A thousand times better than ever, I love 
you, my own Ada," and he folded the dear and 
faded object to his heart. 

" I was standing one morning in the gallery. 
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near your picture, when a lady entered whom. 
I thought the loveKest person I had ever seen; 
she approached to look at the same picture; and 
then starting, said to me, ' How like Ada ! ' 
She evidently had addressed me by mistake for 
her husband : but, interested not to lose sight 
of one who had acquired double charms in my 
eyes, now that I found she knew you, I re- 
plied, as if she had designedly addressed me ; 
' Very like, indeed!' She then turned her eyes 
upon me, and asked if I knew you. I replied 
that I did. 

** * And have you heard how she is ?' she con- 
tinued. 

^' I told her that I had left England for some 
months, and had heard nothing of you. 

" ^ Are you interested to know any thing about 
her?' — and reading the answer, I suppose, in 
my countenance, before I could speak again, she 
invited me to go that evening to a party at her 
hotel, when she would tell me more. 

* She was an Enghshwonwn, but I own that 
I thought she had learned foreign manners to 
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perfection, and I was not a fitde startled at her 
easy address to a stranger. 

'^ Of ooturse I availed myself of her invitation, 
though I suspected that your name had only 
been used as a decoy; and I was the more in- 
clined to think so, as she did not allude to you 
when I met her in the evening. She was cer- 
tainly v^ry handsome, but not nearly so beauti- 
ful as she had appeared to me in the gallery: 
perhaps I felt prejudiced against her, from Hot 
admiring the freedom of her manners. She had 
fantastically dressed her head like your beauti- 
ful portrait, but she did not look like you — oh ! 
how dijBEerent! She was extremely conv^sihle; 
t>ut seemed determined to talk on every Subject 
but that which had attracted me to her 8ide«<^ 
the consequence was, that I was obliged to re- 
main near her the whole evening, in hopes that 
she would open the subject that I was fearful to 
mention; for I felt convinced there was but one 
thing which she tx>uld have4iD tell me-^that you 
were lost to me for ever. I &und it impossible, 
however, to remain any longer in suspeisse; and 
with desperate courage I mentioned your name, 



Aitd asked hex if she knew yoii m^. Most in^ 
timately^ she assured me^ £)r six weeks. $ke 
UppLCSU opeiayed upon the subject with yoluhihty; 
and informed me— cruelly as I (hooght it^ but 
die had not read my heartH^hat yoa had bieen a 
long timfi extz^iaely iU$ that you had beeu nearly 
dying, a^ that she did nc^; belfeye that you 
were now esqpected to live^ How different a 
t^ to what I had anlidpatedl-^caQ yovi ima- 
gme my feelings ? " 

" Yes, I can," said Ada, ** It was not so bad 
PQ {^earing that I was dead." 

*' KToj for there was still hope — I could do 
something — I left the party — ^I left Horence^-'I 
left Italy. I travelled home with aU possible 
speed, and never stopped to rest till I arrived 
at Beech Grove, where Mrs Morton told me a 

tale!......" 

« ♦ « • ■• 

» « « « « 

Seated between her father and her friend, 
Ada, with trembling joy, allowed herself again 
to hope for life and happiness. 

" And now, Ada, my love," said General 
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Harrington, ''what do you say to our going 
abroad?" 

'^ I do not wish to go, my dear &ther; I shall 
soon be quite well !*' 

But Montague interposed, "Let her try a 
southern climate tiU her health is quite re-estab- 
Ushed: but do not think it necessary. Sir, to 
leave your home. Trust your beloved Ada to 
my care; and I hope to bring her back to you 
well and happy." 

We need enquire no fiirther after Ada's hap- 
piness, but leave her*— reclining on her father's 
shoulder — ^her hand clasped in that of Montague 
—his affianced bride. 



THE END. 
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